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There were fewer Americans than usual at the 
recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, at Basle. 
Yet the proceedings have had no less interest to 
Americans generaliy on that account. A sketch of 
the meetings as a whule, and of the more distinguished 
participators in them, is given on another page by an 
observer eminently well qualified for such a service. 
It is sure to repay the reading. 


An English archeologist, in a description of an 
ancient charm fuund some years ago in a church- 
yard in Wiltshire, containing a specimen of the once 
famous “ toad-~tone,” quotes this test of the genuine 
stone, as given by Lupton, in his “ Notable Things :” 
“ Huld the stone before a toad, so that he may see 
it well, and if it be a right and true stone your toad 
will leap toward it, and make as though he would 
snatch it from you.” That would be a good way of 
finding out if you have anything suited to the tastes 
of the children in your Sunday-school class, If you 
have the right preparation of a Sunday-school leason, 
hold it befure your scholars, and they will leap to- 
ward it, as though they would take it from you. If 
you haven’t the genuine article, they are quite likely 
to leap the other way—or wish they could do ao. 

In describing an ill-advised action of a statesman 
who was usually very discreet in his deeds and utter- 
ances, a recent writer wittily says that “it would be 
@ great mistake to say that he ever lust his head, but 








he lost his feet.” It is a common experience, in this 
world, to find wise heads led away by foolish feet. 
Many actions which ia our minds we deplore and 
even despise, in our acts we seem ready enough to ap- 
prove. Tne worst of it is that when the feet lead the 
head on the wrong path, any intellectual disapproval 
or mental reservation gces for nothing. All the spec- 
tators see is the wrong act and the enslavement of 
miad and soul in chains of body and sense. When 
men do what they hate, it is useless for them to say 
that they didn’t mean to. If the head is led into poor 
company, not even the shrewd brain has any right 
to blame the stupid feet. When the leader is led, 
the fault is his own, and cannot be ascribed to poor 
counsel or compelling circumstances. 





In one of the New England States, a few years ago, 
the chaplain of the legislature was exercised over the 
long-winded speeches cf the members of the lower 
house, There seemed to be so much talking to so 
little purpose, that he made it a matter of public 
prayer. Somewhat to the surprise of the members, 
one of his morning petitions was, “ Lord, teach the 
members of this legislature the value of five-minute 
speeches.” There was more poiat to that petition than 
the legislature wanted ia the chaplain’s prayers, and 
he was duly admonished accordingly. It would 
hardly be proper for a teacher to pray, in Sanday- 
school, that the superintendent might learn the les- 
son which that chaplain wanted learned in that legis- 
lature; but it is a -pity that some superintendents 
fail to understand how much better a five-minutes 
address is than one of fifteen minutes, 

Not only is it true that Christ is peculiarly able to 
sympath'zs with the sufferings and sorrows of his 
disciples through his personal experiences of the trials 
of humanity ; but it is also true that only those who 
have been called to suffsring and sorrow can fully 
realize the preciousness of a Saviour’s sympathy, or 
be one with him in his triumph over these trials. 
“No man,” says Thomas 4 Kempir, “hath in his heart 
@ sympathy with the passion of Christ, as he who 
hath suffercd the like himself.” “ For our worthiness 
and the growth of our spiritual estate consisteth not 
in many sweetnesses and comforts; but rather in the 
patient enduring of great afflictions and tribulations.” 
Hence it is that our sorrows and sufferings at the 
call of God should prove our chief cause of rejoicing. 
“ R: joice,” eays the apostle Peter, to those who are thus 
tried, “ R-joice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings ; that when his glory shall be 
revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding joy.” 





It isa common notion that a Christian minister's 
chief mission is to bring comfort to his people, to 
speak words of cheer to them, to try to make thefh 
happy. Bat that was not the prophet Nathan’s 
idea when he brought home the “ Thou art the man! ” 
rebuke to King David. Elijah had a very diffsrent 
sense of his mission, when he met Ahab in the way, 
and told him that he was the man who had brought 
trouble on Israel. “ Let this man be put to death,” 
said the princes of Jerusalem, concerning Jeremiah ; 
“ for thus he weakeneth the hands of the men of war 
that remain in this city, and the hands of all the 
people, in speaking such words unto them: for this 
maa sceketh not the welfare of this people, but the 
hurt.” Jvhn the Baptist was a most discouraging 








preacher. Paul’s letters to the early churches are 
full of stinging reproofs for particular sins. They 
couldn’t have been altogether pleasant reading to 
those who received them. And how the loved and 
loving disciple John did stir up the seven churches 
in Asia! Making them feel gocd seemed to be the 
last thing in his mind. He was a great deal more 
intent on showing them what they cought to do, than 
on encouraging them to be happy over what they had 
done. A minister is God’s messenger to declare God’s 
truth, whether it refreshes or disturbs the hearer. 
There ara few persons in any congregation who ought 
never to be made uncomfortable by what God has 
declared concerning their present course of condact, 
or their inaction. There is no congregation that is 
beyond the need of the explicit reminder by the 
man of God of shortcomings in duty, and of danger 
feom apathy or self-sufficiency. Was it not John 
Quincy Adams who said that he best liked a min- 
ister who sent him away from church feeling dis- 
satisfied with himself? The minister whose only 
pulpit medicine is soothing-syrup is not likely to 
bring up children in the faith of whom he will be 
proud, or with whom Gd will be pleased. 





WHAT IS YOUR CROSS? 


The most dangerous temptations to a child of God 
are those which come to him under the guise of duty. 
The crosses which he is most likely to hesitate to 
bear are those which have a seeming of evil in them. 

Temptations to obvious wrong-doing have little 
power over one whose main purpose of lifs is right. 
The devil knows this; and when he comes to a dis- 
ciple of Jesus to sift him as wheat he approaches 
him, as he did his divine Master, with a suggestion 
of some use of his powers or opportunities which has 
the appearance of legitimacy, and can hardly be 
thought of as low and unworthy. The devil brings 
first-class temptations to first-clazs souls. Crosses 
which on their face are unmistakably in the line of 
Christian duty no Christian will deliberately refuse 
totake up. This the Saviour understands, and when 
he tests his followers’ faith he sometimes does so 
through laying in their path a cross the bearing of 
which may seem to endanger his good name rather 
than to promote its honor. The question before 
them then is, Can they trust their Saviour to care 
for himself as well as for them, when they do or bear 
at his command and call? It is in view of these 
peculiar spiritual dangers that every child. of God 
should have a care lest what he deems hia noblest 
activities are in the line of wrong-doing ; and again 
lest what he shrinks from as an unworthy course of 
action is the cross of Christian duty which his 
Master has brought for the testing of his devotion 
and fidelity. 

A man may ba tempted through his sense of duty 
to his family to neglect his social duties. Under the 
plausible claim of the sacred obligations of a son, a 
husband, or a father, the devil may tempt him to give 
such a measure of time and effort and money to his 
parents, his wife, or his children, as would cut him off 
from the performance of many a plain daty to his 
neighbors, to society, and to the church of Christ. 
The religion of China, which makes filial devotion the 
supreme duty of mankind, justifies its devotee in every 
crime against his follows that seems essential to the 
safety and welfare of his parents; so that the more 
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religious a man is the readier he will be to lie or steal, 
or even to commit murder, at the call of filial affec- 
tion. Christian fathers are tempt«d to pile up money 
for their children—to pile it up until it is pressing 
down their children to perdition—while the devil 
laughs at his success in tempting them to the ruin of 
their own offspring through a mistaken sense of their 
duty of providing for those of their own household. 
The laying up of every added dollar for one’s chil- 
dren may be an added sin—another yielding to a spe- 
cious temptation of the devil. Again a man may 
culpably neglect his family through his imagined 
duty to individual or social or religious interests else- 
where. He may be at a political gathering, at a 
charitable entertainment, or at a prayer-meeting, when 
he ought to be giving needed ministry to his parents. 
He may fail of proper attention to his wifs’s welfare 
and comfort through his supposed obligation to do 
something more for one outside of his home whose 
peculiar circumstances and requirements have been 
providentially called to his notice, and have enlisted 
his warmest sympathy. It may be he will give to a 
Sunday-school or to an orphan asylum the time and 
strength which properly belong to his own children. 
What he counts his best and most unselfish endeavors 
for others may be just that which the devil has 
tempted him to, in order to take him from that which 
ought to have had his first attention and chiefest ener- 
gies at the present time. 

A godly minister may be tempted to do 20 much 
for his people in personal visitation ia their homes 
as to render it impossible for him to make fitting 
preparation for his pulpit service. The call on him 
for attention to individual cases of need may come 
as a temptation of the devil to draw him away from 
his work as a public herald of Christ. Or again his 
temptation may be to neglect the duty of household 
preaching in order that he may do his best service 
possible in the pulpit. His efforts in sermon-writing 
may be at the culpable neglect of the wants of the 
sick and the sorrowing in their homes. A hard- 
workc«d public man, whose desire is to do right in all 
things, may feel that his unquestionable want of 
relaxation from mental strain makes it his duty to 
find relief for his over-taxed brain in the pleasing 
companionehips of an agreeable social circle; and 
thereby he is tempted into the fascinations of a life of 
elegant indolence, and of aimless brilliancies of con- 
versation, which coms to absorb .his time and sym- 
pathies until he is in danger of lessening his mental 
vigor, and of diminishing the laster of his dearly won 
good name. And the Christian business man who 
develops a remarkable power of money-making may 
be tempted to wait, before giving largely of his means 
to the Lord, until he shall have accumulated a great 
fortune. Having fairly enlisted him in this line of 
endeavor, the devil’s aim will be to induce him to post- 
pone his beginning to dispose cf his money until his 
purpose of its destination has changed, or until the 
devil has it all. Soina hundred spheres there is 
need of caution lest your purest intended purposes 
shall prove a means of evil to you. Asold Jeremy 
Taylor says, “ Have a care, that while the altar sends 
up a holy fume, thou dost not suffer the birds to 
come and carry away the sacrifice: that is, let not 
that which began well, acd was intended for God's 
glory, decline and end in thy own praise, or temparal 
satisfaction,ora sin. . . . Be watchful lest the goodly 
head of gold descend in silver and brass, and end in 
iron and clay, like Nebuchadnezzar’s image; for 
from the end it shall have its name and reward.” 

But the true-hearted Christian is in yet greater 
danger of failing to recognizs as his cross the duty 
which comes to him in unexpected guise, than he is 
of being lead astray by an illusive temptation to wrong- 
doieg. The late Vice-president Wilson, soon after 
his publi¢ profession of Christian faith, gave, in the 
writer’s hearing, this statement of the struggle which 
that step cost him: “ For a while I was reluctant to 
come out and profess Christ publicly, lest my courze 
should be misrepresented. I was in political life. 
Every action of mine was liable to hostile criticism. 





Living in New England as I was, it might be said 
that I expected to gain favor, and to increase my 
popularity, by being known as an orthodox church- 
member; and I couldn’t bear the thought of being 
misjudged in that way. It seemed to me that I was 
in danger of dishonoring the Master whom I desired 
to serve, if I should incur the risk of being supposed a 
hypocrite in my profession of faith in him. That 
thought troubled me greatly. At last I came to see 
that just there was my cross. I must be willing to 
be misunderstood for Christ’s sake. I did have faith 
in him. His command to me was to confess that 
faith befure men. I must be willing to do that plain 
duty, whatever others might think of my purpose in 
its doing. Jesus Christ would take all the risks of 
dishonor to his cause through my doing as he told 
me to. So I came out and publicly confessed my 
faith in him as my Saviour, trusting him, as I did so, 
to take care of his good name and mine.” 

Just here is where a sensitive Christian mind is 
most likely to shrink from a perilous duty, or to 
mitjadge the demands of right. It seems hard to 
think of doing what has the appearance of evil; of 
taking a step, or of maintaining a stand, which others 
will ascribe to a selfish, or an impura, motive. Bat 
when Jesus calls you to this, your doing it is a teat 
of your faithfulness as his disciple. Your mission 
may be to go forward just now in a path which those 
whom you love and honor think is an improper 
course for you. You know that daty to the living 
and to the dead requires you to act independently 
and fearlessly in that direction. Yet at the best you 
will be thought self-willed, headstrong, perhaps un- 
generous and avaricious. You are sure to be mis- 
understood, and you may be compelled to separate 
yourself finally from very dear friends. That 
is your cross. You must take it up valiantly, 
trusting the result to the Saviour who has summoned 
you to such an unwelcome servic». Or, your good 
name may be endangcred through your faithful dis- 
charge of a duty under circumstances where a full 
explanation of your cource is impossib!e, because of 
your sacred obligation to preserve inviolate the holy 
confidencas of another. By a few words you could 
make all clear, and save your reputation from dis- 
honor. By a simple change of course you could 
satisfy those who condemn ycu, ard change their 
blame into praise. But silenca and steadfastne:s are 
your duty—whatever may be their co:t to you. You 
must neither speak nor shirk. If you are to lose 
friends and reputation—lose even the respect of your 
own family—that is your cross. To refuse it would be a 
failure of your Christian integrity in its crucial testing. 

The consequences of fearless right-doing and of 
faithful cross-bearing are with our Master. The 
duty of these is ever with ourselves. It is a tempta- 
tion of the devil which would lead us to fail of the 
doing or the bearing at the Divine call. It is said of 
Saint Bernard, that “ when the devil, observing him 
to preach excellently and to do much benefit to his 
hearers, tempted him to vainglory, hoping that the 
good man, to avoid that, would cease preaching, he 
gave this reply only, ‘I neither began for thee, 
neither fur thee will I make an end?’” Whatever 
your cross of to-day may be, remember the words of 
our Lord Jesus: ‘‘ Whosoever will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up Ais cross daily, and 
follow me.” What is your cross? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Children are quite as apt to jadge their teachers dis- 
criminately, as teachers are to understand the children of 
their charge. The little ones measure pretty accurately 
the spirit and acquirements of those who are over them, 
and they know whether or not their teachers are well pre- 
pared on any lesson in hand. They talk these things 
over with each other; and if a superintendent wants to 
know more than he does about a particular teacher in his 
school, let him have a chat on the subject with that 
teacher’s scholars. A well known clergyman in Oatario, 
Oanada, gives an incident in this direction as follows : 

A friend asked a little girl how she liked her new teacher. 


“Oh, pretty well!” she replied, “only she tries sometimes to ' 





feed us with an empty spoon.” It is probable that the remark 
was not original with the child, and may savor a little of affecta- 
tion, yet are there not too many such attempts by teachers? 
No wonder the scholars remain unsatisfied. 

It matters less that this remark had been made befure 
than that it was true as applied in the instance mentioned. 
It could certainly be said over again, without untrathfal- 
ness, in a good many Sanday-schools this side of the 
Oanadian line. There are teachers who try to feed their 
scholars with an empty spoon. They haven’t anything 
else to offer them—anything to dip up with the spoon. 
They haven’t prepared a dish of Bible nourishment for 
their scholars; and what is the use of a spoon without 
such a dish? And there are other teachers who brivg 
fall spoons to their scholars—but not spoons filled with 
what their scholars most need. Some are always feeding 
with sugar and syrup, tickling the palate with sweet story- 
telling. Some again bring salt and pepper, and other 
condiments, in bright and sharp sayings which might 
properly accompany Bible food, but are no substitute for 
it. Many proffsr diluted skim-milk instead of the cream 
of the lesson. Now and then a sour-faced teacher tries 
vinegar, but the averuge scholar won’t take that many 
times from the same teacher. Occasionally one fills his 
spoon with the chopped bones of technical theology, 
which are more likely to choke the children than to 
nourish them. There ara teachers who bring full spoons 
when nosp2on is needsad. Their scholars would prefer 
solid bread or strong meat to “spoon victuals.” Tais 
feeding of children is a matter which calls for gor d sense 
and intelligent thought. It is worthy of attention and 
study in the Sunday-school as well as at the family table. 


Those who limit their study of the B.ble to the imme- 
diate preparation of a Sunday-school lesson can never 
know the fullness of the Scriptures. There is always more 
to be learned in the second hour’s study of any Bible 
passage than in the first; and so on indefinitely. It is a 
great advantage to teachers or scholars to have the same 
passage of Scripture under consideration, in the family or 
in the secular school, daring the week as on the Lord’s 
Day. This truth suggests a1 answer to the following 
question from a correspondent in Tex is: 

It happens this year that I have the arrangement of the cur- 
riculum of a large school for girls. It isa denominational school, 
and hence no objection would be made by any of the patrons to 
the introduction of the Bible as a text-book, and I am desirous 
of doing so, but I am undecided what plan of study to pursue. 
Would it be best to follow the International lessons when the 
pupils recite the same in Suaday-school? Or, would it not be 
better to adopt something like Dr. Vincent’s normal course? If 
the latter, can the whole course be procured in one volume; 
and where? Or in different volumes, su ted to different grades ? 

Whatever other reason there may be fur preferring 


another course than the Interaational series for week-day 


Bible study, the fact of this series being ussd by the sama 
scholars in the Sunday-school ought not to be couated an 
obj action to its use in thesecular school. Young people’s 
study is at the best butsuperficial. I:is a pity there were 
not more of depth and thoroughness to it in ev: ry depart- 
ment. Even ifa Bible lesson were studied in the same 
way three or four times over it would not be worn out, 
nor would it lack in renewed interest on each fresh ex im- 
ination. But there is no need of pursuing the same 
method of study in the one school asin the other. There 
is a great deal of outside information concerning each 
portion of Scripture under examination which it would 
be well for scholara to obtain ; and there are parallels and 
contrasts to be sought to advantage. With the opening 
of the year 1880, the second course of the International 
series begins. The Bible is taken upanew. The firat six 
months of the course is given to the Gospel of Matthew ; 
the second half-year to the Book of Genesis, In the seca- 
lar school it might be well to consider, at the start, the 
Gospel of Matthew in its peculiarities as distinct from the 
other G.epels; its writer; its general purpose ; its modes 
of expression ; also the condition of the world at the time 
of the advent of Jesus. Then with each lesson there would 
come other important matters for outside study; such as 
the character and attainments of the magi; the place of 
astronomy in the purest religions outside of the Jewish 
faith ; the B.ble history of Bethlehem ; the story of the 
Herods; the power of the Roman government; and other 
c>gnate themes in connection with the first of the lessons, 
Soon throughout the course. All this should bein addition 
to the study of the main teachings of the text; not asa 
substitute fur it. How much better fitted for Sunday- 
school study would scholars bs who were instructed in 
this way in their week-day school! As to the normal 
class course, that is well in its way and place. It might 
be studied in addition to the course of Bible lessons. The 
details concerning its text-books can be obtained of the 
Rev. Dr. John H, Vincent, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


When the last red leaves are shining in the rich October 
sun, 
When the twilight, early falling, melts in dreamy dusk 
away, 
Ere the sweet cicada’s chirping in the aftermath is done, 
Comes my favorite flower of autumn, to illume the pensive 
day. 


Pensive, though in stately splendor, sits the Year, her toiling 
o’er, 
Pensive still, though on her forehead gleam the jewels of a 
queen ; 
For her roses and her lilies bloom around her feet no more, 
And her waving fields have bent them to the sickle bright 
and keen. 


With a fragrance aromatic, with a generous wilding grace, 
As if somehow to the garden came the freedom of the 
woods, 
Lifts each fair chrysanthemum her dear, captivating face, 
Filled with sympathy for us, in our fluctuating moods, 


White as bridal robe of beauty, flushed with crimson, blushing 


deep, 
Flaming high with gold, which, torch-like, flings a glory 
on the air,— 
Through all changes, seems this flower vestal purity to 
keep, 
And its breath hath less of passion than of soft, entreating 
prayer. 
Most, I deem, like woman’s courage, strongest when the skies 
are drear, 


Is this fearless loveliness, lighting bravely all the way, 
Through the autumn weeks, till winter with its storms shall 
close the year, 
And the fury of the tempest whirl athwart the darkening 
day. 





THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AT BASLE, 
BY AN AUDITOR, 


Everything has combined to make the Basle session of 
the Evangelical Alliance both interesting during the 
session and memorable because of the work which it has 
performed. Ia nearly every respect it diffsred essentially 
from the New York session of 1873,—in all, we might 
say, save the good quality cf the addresses delivered at 
both. But the fact that one was in Europe and the other 
in America exp!ains everything. Oaly a few Europeans, 
comparatively, could thiok of crossing the Atlantic. 
The staid old German professors, many of whom have 
about all the moving about they want, in order to get 
from their homes to their lecture halls, could not dream 
of going. Then they thought there was not much of a 
theological aroma in the atmosphere of the U aited States; 
that everything was too commercial, and they did not 
want to enter such an antipodal element. In the Ameri- 
can session of the Alliance, therefore, the American ele- 
ment decidedly predominated. But in that at Basle it 
firmed a very small part. In truth, there were but four 
Awmericans in the whole programme,—Drs. P. Schaff, 
J. F. Harst, T. D. Anderson, and E. A. Washburn, These 
men did not send in their papers and then stay at home, 
but each man was on the spot, answered to his name, and 
delivered his address at the appointed hour. Dz. Schaff 
addressed the conferenceon ‘The Cordition of the Church 
in the U aited S:ates ; ” Dr. Hurston “ Christian union as a 
factor for religious progress and defense;” Dr. Ander- 
sop, on “Sanday-echools; ” and Dr. Washburn on S -cial- 
ism. 

While the Continental element prevailed in the matter 
presented to the Alliance, there was jast as striking 
an antagonism in the audience and its bearing. The 
president was a layman,—Councillor Sarasin, a de- 
scendant of one of the old Huguenot families that 
fied from France to Basle in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. One of the vice-presidents was Oount Bis- 
marck-Bohlen, cousin of Prince Bismarck. This gentle- 
man could not be distinguished from the untitled save on 
a siog!e occasion,—when, at the communion in the minster, 
on the Sunday following the working week of the 
Alliance, he wera his dazz‘ing Iron Cross. He madea 
touching farewell address, with others, that evening. He 
is an excellent speaker, anda devout Christian gentle- 
man. He said, among other things: “During the week 
now closed we have become more intimately acquainted 
with the one ccmmon ground of our faith ; we have heard 
the common watchword of our one batt'e; and we have 
come to look with lets arrogance on our own individu- 
ality. Some stones in God temple he has put on the 
weather side, thatthey may stand firm. That is where he has 
placed many of us, We must be firm sgainst every tempest 
and all chill and heat. Forget not that what we have had 
the opportunity to learn here we must give an account 





of to the great Judge. Till we meet agaio, dear Christian 
friends!” 

Count Bismarck became a universal favorite during the 
cession of the Alliance. His impartiality in presidiog, 
his gentleness of manner, his simplicity, his devout piety, 
and his rare intelligence, combined to endear him to 
everybody. He did an exceedingly bold thing. When 
the petition of the persecuted Protestants of Bohemia 
came before the Alliance, that the whole body might take 
some action for their speedy relief, Count Bismarck con- 
sented to serve on a committee to goin person to the 
Emperor of Austria and remonstrate against the oppres- 
sion. In Europe, where a nobleman counts a great deal 
in any assemblage, or on any committee, this readiness 
of Count Bismarck to pablicly aid the Protestants of 
Bohemia, now suffering through the present Ultramon- 
tane triumph in Austria, is not only indicative of the 
true Christian spirit, but is the more remarkab!e because 
of the recent alliance of Prince Bismarck with the Oatho- 
lics of Prussia, in order to carry out his tariff policy and 
overcome the liberal opposition in the German Parlia- 
ment, ; 

The Alliance had its work wisely distributed by a 
carefal and judicious committee. The Sunday preceding 
the opening was devoted to salutations, in the large 
Union Hall. Oa Monday, September 1, the work of 
the Conference began in earnest. The day was chiefly 
devoted to reports on the religious condition of the coun- 
tries of Europe and America. Dr. Schaff spoke for the 
United States, Dr. Cremer for Germany, Guder for 
Switzerland, Bligh for England, and Van Oosterzee for 
Holland. Tuesday was given to “ Ohristianity in relation 
toscience,” and ‘ Probation for the ministry of the gospel.” 
Daring the discussion on this last subject, the fact came 
out that nearly every state church on the Continent is in 
great trouble as to how to fill its pulpits. The candidates 
for the ministry are too few to dothe preachirg! On 
Weduesday, education was treated; on Thursday, social- 
ism in relation to Caristianity; on Friday, missions; on 
Saturday, Christian union. Orelli, of Basle University, 
a young man of about thirty, delivered a masterly address 
of two hours in defense of Christianity agsinst its modern 
assaults. Van Oosterzee is an uncommonly brilliant 
orator, and electrified the vast audierce that gathered to 
hear him. , 

The personnel of the Conference was not a little remark- 
able. Godet, whom we Americans are getting acquainted 
with through his magnificent commentary on John, and 
his studies on the Oid and New Testament (two volumes), 
looks to be about sixty. He is tall, gray, erect, thin, but 
with as keen an eye as ever looked out upon the crystal 
heights of the Barnese Oberland. His first address was 
in French, but at the farewell meeting he spoke in 
German. He fractured the languzg3 a little, but every- 
body knew how well he meant. Van Oosterzse is a 
typical Datchman,—red-faced, heavy, large, full of smi‘es, 
ready to talk with everybcdy, full of plans, abounding 
in love for the earth and all the people in it. He 
wears a little red rosette in his button-hole, showing 
the order to which he bslongs. Dr. William Arthur, of 
England, for many years at the head of the Wesleyan 
pulpit, is a quiet, unassuming gentleman with fall beard, 
just a little mingled with gray. His voice is now back 
again, and he isin the harness for another season of labor. 
His old impassiveness of spsech is as positive as ever. 
Dr. Cremer, of Germany, is a stout gentleman, speaks 
publicly with a pleasant smile upon his a2 ; is intensely 
in earnest, and was one of the best orators at this session. 
Young Orelli has wii:ten a book on Palestine, and that 
was all the general public knew of him. But Basle knew 
him well, and crowded the church to hear him. He is 
very delicate, even to emaciation ; commits carefully, and 
then leaves his manuscript behind him; is very deliber- 
ate in his speech, and makes his sword-thrusts with con- 
summate deliberation, and always deeply. Pressensé is of 
negligé appearance, has a gray beard, very larga eyes, 
large lips, open mouth, and broad, full face. You see 
none of the Frenchman in him until he rises to spk. 
Then he is all fire and enthusiasm, H's gesticulations 
are too numerous and varied for the books to describe. 
He is a tempest, and carries conviction so soon in his 
speech that the audience have nothing to do but to sit 
still and take it all iv. 

The people of Basle were hospitable in the extreme. 
They did all that any community could do. They or- 
ganized excursions to the suburbs, gave outdoor garden 
fetes, made arrangements for a magnificent organ and 
echool concert in the splendid minster,—the minster 
whose cloisters were so beloved by Erasmus and (E20- 
lampadius,—acccmpanied the guests to the meetings and 
home again, and then saw them safely to the cars on 
leaving for home. It isa new bond between the grand 





little Switzerland and the whole family of Christian 
nations, 
Basle, Switzerland, Sept. 8. 





CHRISTIAN CONFIDENCE, 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D, 


The eleventh chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews 
has been called “the roll-call of the sainted dead.” It 
consiats of a series of short histories, the object of which 
is to show that faith “is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” The principle 
which lies embodied in every one of the verses may be 
succinctly stated thus: In all spiritual enterprises of ex- 
perience and labor, that Caristian who predicts ultimate 
failure simply falfills his own prophecy: but he who, 
trusting in God, expects to succeed, will work out eventual 
success, 

Some few illustrations, drawn from common life, will 
exhibit the meaning of this proposition, and at the same 
time will show us that there is nothing strange in its 
announcement, 

Bo2gin on the lowest plane. You note that when young 
children are seated at the table for evening study of their 
lessons, it is the one who says, “Oh! I cannot do these 
sums,” that never gets the right answers; and it is the 
one who quietly addresses himself to the task as if he 
had nothing hopeless or unusual in hand, that, in the 
end, works out all the problems. You note also that your 
daughter, whose really worthy accomplishment in music 
is a private pride to you, breaks down mcst humiliatingly 
when chance company is in, and retires from the instru- 
ment in utter confusion. She told you she should fail ; 
and you have to admit that she kept her word. Bat you 
remark, as if it were an unquestionable explanation and 
apology, “ Poor child, she cow/d do it well enough if she 
would only think she could!” 

Eater more serious life. In business ventures you have 
observed that one merchant reaches prosperity by a 
career which ruins another. Two young men start about 
alike in capacity and capital. Oaze is sanguine and hope- 
ful, the other is timid and apt todespond. Both may 
have the same prudence, and both may meet the same 
general chances. But the bright, happy temperament of 
one carries him on blithely over the surface of peril with- 
out breaking in. Heseestheice is thin; but he is across 
it in an instant, and going on—on always, chirk and 
cheerfal as a bird. The other pauses on the brink of de- 
cision contemplatively to make the remark, “I never 
can—TI never shall—” And he never does. 

Rise into the realm of stately history. All the great 
problems of the world have b3en solved by men to whom 
the hope of fisal achievement was instinctive and unal- 
terable. Wiberforce believed he should live to see theslave- 
trade ended in Britain. So Howard bad no kind of doubt 
of the ultimate establishment of prison reform, Timid 
friends shut up Martin Lather for two years in Wariburg 
Castle, They never could have caged him so, but that he 
supposed his enemies held him captive. His adherents 
were demoraliz2d, and feared for his life. But the refor- 
mation began to move again, when, seeing the downfall 
of Rome afar off, he told friends and foes alike that he 
should go to the town of Worms, even if every tile on a 
housetop were a devil. Peter the Hermit, haggard and 
lonely, precipitated a million of men upon Palestine, the 
best blue blood in Earope—not because he had any more 
resources of intellect, elcquence, or genius, than other 
mep,—but because he had mcre sublimity of faith in his 
cause. Single-handed, he roused all Christendom to the 
rescue of Christ’s sepulchre from the Saracens, simply 
because he believed the Christian’s cross could be planted 
in triumph upon the walls of Jerusalem, 

So sometimes accomplishment of desperate enterprise 
is reached by what seems sheer force of unconquerable 
will, Now and then, on the high places of human 
renown, may be seen the form of some simple-minded 
hero, altogother unconscious of the show he makes, and 
most likely unaware that he will ever be considered the 
center of his age, or the fine figure of the era. Oat on 
the prow of his vessel, looking for land while his crew 
mutinies behind him, watch the face of Christopher 
Oolumbus, searching for a new world! Deep in the forest 
at Valley Forge, kneeling for prayer, see George Wash- 
ington, the flicker of the faint camp-fire on his features, 
while the snow lies around him red with the blood of his 
shoeless soldiers ! 

Now I think this is enough to exhibit the meaning of 
the proposition with which we started. It seems to be 
one of the most familiar of all our principles of every- 
day life. A man succeeds according as he expects to suc- 
ceed; and if he says he shall fail, he will fail. It is 
exactly this embodiment of practical faith—this personal 
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incarnation of a confident will—which in our national 
character has gained a recognition the world over. 

We are ready, then, to consider the acceptance, which 
is in the Scriptures made of this as a principle of the 
highest Caristian life. We are prepared to discover this, 
for most of us have learned long ago that the Bible 
always uses for its own excellent ends everything that is 
valuable and available in the best human nature. And 
f.ith stands pre-eminent here: “ For by it the elders ob- 
tained a guod report.” 

The whole chapter, the reading of which stirs the 
blood of a true man like the blast of a trumpet, is now 
our illustration, So wonderful are these brief biographies 
that it is difficult for us to make choice among them. 
Thrown all together, they prove incontestably that unfal- 
teriag conviction is recognized as necessary to every 
achievement in workiag out the purposes of God. Abel’s 
cffering, Eooch’s translation, Noah’s ark-building, and 
Abraham’s journey, took their entire character from the 
spirit of unwaverixg confilence in the divine promise 
that went with the divine command. 

The diffsrence between religious faith and mere human 
hopefulness is found in the presence of an upward look 
of the soul after celestial help; one is not so trustful in 
the prowess of his owao hand as he is in the swift inter- 
positi nm cf the hand he holds. Hence, out cf these little 
stories there may be drawn three principles of the divine 
government in laying diffi sult duties on men. 

Oae of them is this: God always holds a Cbristian up 
to the extreme: f manly energy and courageous endar- 
ance, as his earliest demand; he iasists that each one 
shall do al! he can for himself. * 

When the disciples came to him asleep on the pillow 
with an absurd question, “ Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?” he arose and rebuked the sea into quiet ; 
but thea he turned upon them with a quick rebuke: 
* Why ara ye so fearful? how is it that ye have no faith? ” 
So when Simon Peter came down upon the water where 
Jesus stood, and began to cry, as he began to sink, “ Lord, 
save me!’ our Lord caught him by the hand and saved 
him, but at once he censured him seriously for getting 
demora!'z d: “O thou of little faith, wherefire didst 
thou dou?” Always he meant those calm words he 
had spcken before to be heard and heeded; he told the 
disciples; ‘‘ Have faith in Gd.” This was to assure them 
he would see them out into success, even in most difficult 
times, if they would implicitly rely upon him. That any 
one of them might test; if he would not “doubt in his 
heart,” but would “ believe that those things which he 
saith shall come to pass,” he should “ have whatsoever he 
saith.” And even to this he added the remarkable words : 
“ Therefore I say unto you, Waat things soever ye desire 
when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.” 

Then there is a second principle evolved here; at the 
supreme moment when human ability, fails, God inter- 
poses with suddenly disclosed help; he says that if we 
do all we can, he will do the rest. 

In the same exquisitely dear passage of God’s word, 
which we have learaed so lovingly and so often to quote, 
“‘ A bruised reed shall he not break, and the smoking flix 
shall he not quench,” there is found a fizure of speech 
so wondrously beautiful that we ought always to repeat it 
in the connection: “I, the Lord, have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand.” Jast as a child 
who is going out into the dark it dreads, or is bracing 
itself up for pain it has to undergo, says, “ Father, hold 
my hand,” so here the manliest believer is permitted to 
encourage an iasufficient faith by a new grasp of an om- 
nipotent *‘alper’s p »wer. 

How much wiser in this experience was Jonathan once 
than David! David had been told that he was chosen of 
God; but Saul was so hard upon him that he became 
demoraliz-d. He exclaimed, “I shall now perish one 
day by the hand of Saul!” No: he would not; why, 
he was already anointed to be king after Saul should be 
dead. But he fisd into the wilderness. “ And Jonathan, 
Saul’s son, arose, and went to David into the wood, and 
strengthened his hand in God.” He took, as it were, the 
hand that was flying loosely around groping for help, and 
laid it back in the clasp it had for a moment lost. 

The third priaciple here disclosed is this: in the light 
of such unlimited promise of assistance, God demands 
our unwavering confidence in himself; he becomes 
responsible for safa results, 

Whatever enterprise he summons us to undertake, he 
orders us to expect it will certainly succeed, and to expect 
before we begin to labor. For right here he gives us this 
plain verse for counsel: “ But without faith it is impos- 
sible to please him: for he that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” Remember he has made prayer the 





one instrument of communication with him; and no ad- 
monition of Scripture is clearer than that concerning the 
right, and the result, of petition. ‘ And this is the con- 
fidence that we have in him, that, if we ask anything 
according to his will, he heareth us: and if we know 
that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions that we desired of him.” 

Thus, then, we reach the practical applications which 
all the teaching of this chapter has, as it bears upon our 
religious life. 

1. Apply it, first, to any grand enterprise involving 
responsibility and risk. If it has been advanced at all, 
it is because somebody has worked it out and prayed it 
on, 80 far; the rest will come in the same way. Hence 
if any faint faith exclaims, “Oa, we never shall accom- 
plish this, we shall never succeed in that,” he may tarn 
back our whole b’essing and humilia‘e us with failure. 

2. Apply the same test to an inquirer’s seeking after 
Carist. When told to pray,—to go in humble penitence 
to Jesus, asking for a full, free pardon of sin, because of 
what has been suffsred on the cross,—one is apt to say, 
“T have done that often ; it will c»me to nothing. I shall 
feel no better than before.” Well, anybody that starts 
0 will find it certainly must come to nothing. You pre- 
dict failure ; j 1st so—you f.'fill your owa prephecy. But 
if you say to yourself, I believe Jesus’ words exactly as 
they stand,—‘‘ Him that cometh uato me I will in no wise 
cast out,”—and then come to him, you will not be cast 
sut; you will be accepted. 

3. Try this same test upon individual growth in grace. 
You have a bad temper, it may be: you will never con- 
trol it as long as you say you cannot control it. You 
have some other besetting sias; you will never rid your- 
self of one of them until you say in earnest, “ I will root 
it out forever and forever, by God’s help.” §» all your 
Christian graces will arrive when you order them from 
abroad explicitly, and expect the vessel every moment 
till it comes in. 

4, Apply the test in like manner to personal eff rt for 
souls. The disciples wondered, when they returned from 
Sychar with food, to fiad Jesus of Nazareth holding 
conversation with the woman at the wel!,—the most dis- 
couragiag mission-school of one member, it is most 
likely, ever put on record. Bigoted, vicious, impertinent, 
who had any reason to suppose she could be forced into 
a hopeful state of mind? There is nothieg imp ssible 
to a courag20us faith. Go brively anywhere ic the nama 
of Jesus, aad dare to spsak cf his love for sinners: be- 
lieve you are going on his errand, If you say it will do 
ao good, it will do no good; if you bolieve, it will do 
good, and the soul may be given t» you within aa hour. 

Here we might leave the theme; bu: some may be 
asking frankly how such confidence is to be obtained and 
caltivated, 

1, Cherish a determinate hopefulness, There is not the 
least measure of grace in a lackadaisical melancholy of 
spiritual life. Taat is not even humility. We are all 
creatures of habit. We can keep complaining and re- 
hearsing ailments till we become as hypochondriac in 
piety as in anything else. Greatheart told his prudent 
friend H nest that Mr, Fearing had a Siough of Despond 
“in his mind, a slough that he carried everywhere with 
him.” Ba: ever cheerful. Look for the silver liaing ia 
the clouds. Remember successes, Forget, and pray God 
to forgive, failures. 

2. Bevery careful about quick speeches. Our very thoughts 
are heard in heaven, You may commit yourself to a 
wrong thing if you speak your first thought. God 
watches for words. “ As truly as I live, saith the Lord, 
as ye have spoken in mine ears, so will I do to you.” 
Ramember our ways of expression recoil upon ourselves. 
Some words are like poor fowling-pieces ; they are more 
sure to hurt the shoulder than they are to hit the bird. 
What do you say to your own impetuous children? You 
say, “If you get in the habit of crying out, ‘I cannot, 
[ cannot,’ you certainly never can! ’ 

3. Keep giving encouragement to others, There are men 
and womea whom one never desires to meet more than 
he can help. They carry an atmosphere of doubt and 
depression everywhere they are. Others are sunny and 
brisk and hopefal. They bear us up on their wings of 
cheerfalness till it seems as if we coud do almost any- 
thing. Did you see that incident the other day, that 
came out in print? The fireman was on the lofiy ladder, 
up by the fourth story, after a child: the smoke choked 
him: the flame flashed in his fice: he was demoralized, 
and actually turning to come down. But that was awful 
death in the burning chamber. O20 shouted, and an- 
other wept. Some one ia the great crowd said, “ Lt us 
give him three cheers/” And away up arouad him in 
the air went a roar of voices. He heard and looked, 
and the pavement was alive with quivering hands, Onze 





more glance upward, and the window shivered with his 
p'unge through it, Ah! but did not he have another 
cheer when, a moment later, he sprang through the fire 
with his saved burden in his arms? 

4. Charge even final failure on yourself, and try again, 
Oh, never be so mean as to say God broke a promise! 
Hear this verse : 

“Oh, how many a glorious record 
Had the angels of me kept, 
Had I done, instead of doubted— 
Had I warred, instead of wept! ”’ 





THE HEM OF HIS GARMENT. 
BY LAURA SANFORD, 
If I may but touch the garment He wears, 
But touch his robe’s hem as I kneel, 
These wounds from stonings of pitiless years 
That instant of nearness will heal ! 


If I may but touch his robe, through the tread 
And press and deep pause of his path, 

Where he heals the leper, lif s the prone dead, 
I shall lose the soul-scar of wrath. 


This cruel rent of one envious sword 
Where my heart’s blood leaps forth in pain, 
Calm shall be knit! Like his own seamless robe, 
Lifc’s garment will wrap me again. 


If I may but touch his robe’s hem when he nears, 
As I drift with tides of the world, 

I shall f el my pulse beat with far-throbbing spheres, 
His grandeurs of impulse have hurled. 


I shall be made whole! Though dead at his feet, 
If his r be’s hem but touch my cold breast, 

I shall wake, I shall live, in his life complete, 
And bathed ia the beams of his rest. 





THE FOURTH ARCH OF FAITH, AS 
PICTURED BY JAMKS., 
BY THE REY, W. F. CRAFTS, 


What is faith? It is a bridgs between the human 
soul and God, composed of fuur arches: First,—belief, 
built by the intellect ; second,—assent, built by the will ; 
third, —confidence, built by the heart; fourth,—applica- 
tion, built by the activities of the whole life. 

The numerous misconceptions that have been asso- 
ciated with the word “faith” have arisen chiefly from 
considering some one of these arches the whole bridge, 
especially the first,—mere intellectual belief; or the 
third,—the restful confidence of the heart; which are 
neither of them faith, any more than the heart or the 
head is a man, 

The first arch then, with which faith must begin, is 
intellectual belief,—an arch which is underestimated as 
often as it is overestimated. 

A. inqutirer afier religion, writing to his pastor for 
guidance, said in the letter: “ Don’t tell me in response, 
as so many have done, ‘ believe on the Lord Jesas Onrist, 
and thou shalt be saved.’” He had doubtless been 
assailed by those well-disposed but ill-equipped Christian 
workers who cry, imperatively, in the face of an anxious 
son, “ Believe, believe, believe!” as if belief was a child 
of the will, to be commanded, instead of a servant of the 
intellect, to be convinced and persuaded. LIatellectual 
belief is simply the acceptance of statements, religious or 
otherwise, which we have not known d rectly by exps- 
rience or observation, but have learned indirectly by 
abundant and reliable testimony. B lief is the accept- 
ance of indirect knowledge. I: is therefore impossible 
that there should be any intellectual belief wrought out 
by a mere command or wish; or any sin in unsought 
intellectual unbelief alone, since belief is an involuntary 
result of conviction in the reason and judgment. In 
order to have a good foundation, then, for our hope, a 
good begianing to this bridge of faith, we should see to 
it that the reasons for the hope that is in us are clearly 
apprehended in our minds. The remainder of the bridgs 
will be of little service to us if this first arch is not well 
built, for a bridge is no stronger than its weakest part. 

Back of spiritual emotion in our Caristian life we need 
intellectual conviction. Is should be noted just here, 
since we live in a day of many creeds and much specu- 
lation, that in saving faith the intellect is not reqaired 
to believe any one metaphysical view in regard to the 
mode of God’s revelation or man’s religion. Ia nature, 
in history, and in life, as well as in religion, there is 
always mystery connected with the mode of facts and 
events, even when the facts themselves are simple and 
plain. Debates, divisions, danominations, and nearly all 
speculations on which mea diff r, relate to this uncertain 
and indefinite sphere of mode rather than fact. All that 
the intellect is required to believe, in saving faith, is a 
few simple statements in regard to persons and facts. 

Bat this areh alone will not take us across the stream. 
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Intellectual be'ief alone is not saving faith. Many phy- 
sicians and well-informed persons, who are perf ctly 
convinced what are the laws of health, are not thereby 
saved from violating them. The men who fill our jails 
were intellectual believers in the laws which they never- 
theless disregarded. The devils believe intellectually, 
but are not saved by so doing. While, therefore, this 
intellectual belief in the plan of salvation and the truth 
of the Bible is exceedingly important, yet alone it is a 
savor of death unto death rather than of life unto life, 
sincs it brings the grea‘er condemnation of knowing duty 
and doing it not. This arch ought ye to have built, and 
not to have left the others undone, 

The second arch should be added,—the assent of the 
will, the decition to accept the plan of salvation which 
our intel!ect has declared to ba true and effectual. Before 
this assent cf the will is given, cur wills are leading us 
down the wrong way, whiie God’s will and our intellec:s 
are pointing us toward the right way ; and so there is con- 
stant discord, our natures being well-nigh rent asunder 
by the conflict between what we should be and what we 
are, until, as we build th's arch of assent to the teachings 
of God and our own convictions, our will comes from its 
own pathway into that which God has marked out, and 
we say, ‘My will is the will of my God; not my will, 
but thine, be done;” our will, in its weakners and lack 
of knowledge, submitting to the will of the Father, who 
loves us better than we can love ourselves, and knows 
the pathway we should fullow infinite'y better than we 
can know it. Standing upon this archway, we learn the 
deep sign’ fi:ance of those words, “ Justified by faith, we 
have peace with God.” Sabmitting to the wise and per- 
fect will of God, the war and discord and dissension 
within us come to an end, and there is peace, because 
G d's will and ours move together, 

But even the asseat of the wiil to be saved by accepting 
the plan of salvation, does not constitute, although it 
inaugurotes, savirg faith, The heart must bui d its third 
arch of confi lence —‘rast, that element of faith which is 
practically described as “leaning upon Jesus,” “‘ grasp- 
ing Carist with the heart.” The most perfect manifesta- 
tion of this element of faith, confidence and trust, is 
shown in the habitual rec»guitiun, in all things, of a 
living God; doing all things to his glory, as being ever 
at our side; haviog such a similarity of feeliog with God 
that we respond to every revealed expression of the 
Creator in nature and history and experience, 

Bat even this, with the two preceding, does not make 
up the whole Bible picture of faith. Very many have 
made the mistake of considering this trustful childhood 
of faith as the complete and full development and con- 
summation cf the bridge that connects our souls with 
God. Rev. Georgs Miler’s defisition, more than his 
energetic activity, is open to this otjection. While he is 
himself a man who combines meditation and action, 
faith and works, in a most admirable manner, yet some 
who have misread the lesson of his life have thought 
faith to be a happy dreamer, id!y gszing into heaven 
and waiting God’s blessing and Obrist’s coming, instead 
of working with God to bring about thore results, 

Faitb, then, has a fourth arch,—application, activity, 
energy,—which is related to the trustful confidence of 
which I have jist spoken as manhood to childhood, only 
that faith, like all true ganius, carries the childhood into 
the mauhood, and possesses the qualities of both at once. 
Faith, in its confidence and trust, sleeps like s child in 
its mother’s arms, without a thought of fear; but faith 
at the same time arouses all the human energies to go 
forth and work like a loving son with the infinite Father. 

James pictures, as in a glorious statue, this maturity of 
faith as a man with sweat of brain and brow, with strong 
hand and mighty muscles, going forth into life’s intensest 
activities, pluoging into life’s hardest battles, not allowiog 
its confidence ia the commander and the victor to keep 
him out of the struggle, but through that confidence 
going more earnestly into the conflict. 

Paraphrasing Bryant’s poem on liberty, we may say : 

““O faith ! thou art not, as poets dream, 
A tair young girl.... 
A bearded man, armed to the teeth art thou. 
One mailéd hand grasps the broad shield, 
And one the sword,” 

The eleventh chapter of Hebrews, the fallest descrip- 
tion of faith in the B.ble, confines itself almost entirely 
to the exploits of faith’s manhood,—to the desds that 
have been wrovght upon this fourth arch of the bridge, 
through the jife and energy and activity of faith by which 
Ab.l and Abraham and Isaac and Jacc b and Joseph and 
Moses were impelled to their sacrifices and successes. 
Whenever I read this chapter, I am reminded of the 
triumphal arches cf Napoleon at Paris, of Titus at Rome, 
and of Ludwig the Great at Munich, inscribed with the 





victories of those conquerors, This chapter is faith’s 
arch of triumph; a list of victories wrought through 
this invisible captain of the Lord’s host, “Faith,” to 
whose list of victories there never came the period of a 
Waterloo,—a list which began at Abel’s altar, and shall 
continue until the last enemy of truth is destroyed. 
Ia the palace at Versailles, in France, there are seven 
miles of battle scenes on many pieces of canvas, in many 
of which there appears in the foreground the figure of 
Napoleon. Waterloo is not among the number; for 
after all his victcries came defeat. 

In this eleventh chapter cf Heb-ews we have an in- 
spiréed picture of the grandest victories of Bible times ; 
and in the foreground of every picture we are pointed to 
an unseen c>mmander, through whose leadership victory 
was always accomplish d—Fuith, Faith, then, begins 
with iatellectual belief, and adds not only the assent of 
the will and the confidence of the heart, but also the 
active application of the life. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
TOM OF THE BLACK MOUNTAINS. 


Tom was b’ack,—shades darker than the Black Moun- 
tains overhead, whose masses of somber pines and ever- 
greens gave them a name, The whiteness of -his teeth, 
visib’e from his habit of laughing, and of his eye-balls, 
around which darted the keen glances, made a strange 
contrast on his f ce, He was seldom at rest, and almost 
deceived one with the idea that he was in several places 
at once. He was wading in the creek, with alittle white 
boy, at a placa called “the Summit,” or dashing down 
the lawa where it ran, or on the tep of the fruit-trees, 
stufficg his pockets, or swinging from a high sycamore. 
His abrupt, boisterous laugh rang in all directions, 

Tom spent his days and nights at two d ffsrent placer. 
His homs was in one of the fertile valleys of North 
Curolina, surrounded by mountsios. Oa ono side, Mt 
Pisgah rose like a coronet over the summits; on another, 
Mitchell’s Peak, the hizhest point of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River. A spring of pure water 
ocz3d out cf the hill-sids by the log-cabin. You might 
ree, in passing, a row cf black children, Tom being the 
second of four. The garden and yard had a few vege- 
tables and fl »wers, and a grape-vine trailed over the low 
arbor. The cabin had one room, the abode of eight 
people,—T.om’s grandparents and an uncle besides his 
own family. It was kept in order, the three beds care- 
fully arranged. Except nesr meal-time, the Datch oven 
in which was baked the corn-bread, and other utensils 
for cooking, were out of sight. But Tom’s home was 
miserable,—a scene of parpetual quarrels between his 
parents or grandparents, mingled with denurciations too 
hard to be named. His father was a capable workman, 
and brought home his wages. Bit when Tom was six 
years old, he secretly left his wifs and family, and went 
to adistant land. His mother, a rpoiled pet in the days 
of slavery, had been thrown on the world at her mistress’s 
death, and been bought by her mother’s master. Till 
her marriage, however, she had never been harshly 
treated. At her husband’s desertion she became nearly 
desperate, not knowing how to provide for her family. 
Her temper grew more and more irritable. Every 
morning early Tom gladly left his home, and spent the 
day at the former master’s, taking all his meals ia the 
family kitchen ; for Tom, like many emancipated slaves, 
believed that the President’s proclamation of freedom 
released the servant, but not the master, from obligation. 
His relations, who hed at first “strack out” for them- 
selves, soon came back to the old homestead, looking for 
relief in trouble, but not bound to make any returns, 

The master’s place was on the banks of a beautiful 
river, and attracted the eye of the stranger. His ample 
mears have formerly given scope to a large-hearted“hospi- 
telity. After the disasters of our late war, the house had 
been opened for summer boarders, who were delighted 
with the crisp, delicious climate over which swept breezes 
from the heights of North Oarolina, East Tennessee, and 
Virginia, and with the grand variety of scenery. Resi- 
dents from New England and the Gu f States pleasantly 
intermingled, often making their abode in the region. 

There was no church or Sunday-school for miles, avd 
one of the strangers spent an hour or two each Sunday 
afternoon in studying the Bible and sacred music. B-sides 
the refined family were young ladies of the neighborhood 
whose education had begun ia a8 outhera city, and whom 
the chauces of war had drifted intothe mountains. They 
were intelligent, earnest students of the Bible. In this 
little community were children of all grades down to four 
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years, some colored. Tom was of this number, and a 
wise compromise in the instruction was a problem never 
quite solved. Tom was irrepressible; he hsd not the 
least fancy for restraint. The teacher and older scholars 
combined could hardly keep him withia bounds, 

One Sanday afternoon, in the midst of a moat stirring 
passage in the life of Joseph, there was a suppressed g'g- 
gle. Tombhaddisappeared. A movement under the table 
revealed a curicus figure gliding round and rcuocd,—the 
face distorted in the most grotesque manner, for Tom was 
a jester by nature. Had he lived in the days of the 
second Char'es, it is doubtful whether he wou!d not have 
been a formidable rival of Sir Geoffrey himself. 

But sometimes he could be quieted, and his pranks 
delayed, by singing. The class was more than onc: inter- 
rupted by the teacher’s promise, “ We are going to sing 
very s00n ; wait a little, and we will sing “Come to Jesus.” 
He liked this most of al), and often rang changes 
on it with the small ones ia the cabin. 

Oae spring morning, when the catile that could be 
spared were about to be driven twenty miles to greza 
through summer, in woods sround the Black Mountains, 
Tom made up his mind to go too. As the herd stood 
ready before the gate, the most conspicuous sight was his 
small figure mounted on horseback ; for he was d sirous 
of acting as pioneer. He tenaciously held on to his pur- 
pose; and when forced to yield, an angry scow! stamped 
itself on his face, which angured ill of his future, 

Oae sunny summer morniog the children were more 
restless than usual. Gambols down the hill, over the 
bridge, along the rocks of the waterfall, became too tame, 
In a body they rushed to one of the Summit hills, and 
began to try their dex‘erity in climbing a tree, and reck- 
leasly swingiog on the limbs. Tom aimed at the most 
daring feat of all,—mounting still upward, and s'iding 
out on a slender branch. He stood an iastant; the 
branch gave way, and he fell. Starting up with a laugh, 
he tried to rj in his companions; bat the pain was too 
revere, and he turned homewards, 

The day was one long to be remembered by his m»ther, 
Barly that morning ‘Icm’s disobedience had ar used her 
anger. She seized a rod, and began to run :fer him. 
Bat the race was uncqual: he was too expert. He sprang 
over the fence that served for a gateway, and was soon 
out of reach. Hs could hear her calling, ‘“ Never you 
mind, Tommy; jast wait till you come back, and ycu’ll 
ketch it!” 

After his fall, Tom felt weary and sick, and with diffi- 
culty arrived home, He peered cantious!y through the 
bars of the fence to watch for his mother. She had seen 
him, and came f rward with her uplifted s‘ick. Bit she 
stepped short, and asked what was the matter. Sane was 
frightened at his looks, 

“ Mammy, morning,” cried he, “ I’se so sick. Can’t 
I lie on the foot of your big bed? ” 

“ Yes,” answered she, and, gazing on his ghastly ex- 
pression, the motherly instinct strongly prevailed. “Go 
lie on the top of the big bed.” 

He passed by his own little cot, and threw himself 
exhausted on the foot of hers. He never rose again. 
For eight days he lay tossing in a wild deliriam. The 
good doctor, who had been called, shock his head. It 
was of no use to come again, he said. The child was 
dying of “internal irjaries.” It was a sorrowful house- 
hold, The family, and often the neighbors, stood he'p- 
leas around, neglecting work, and listlessly lookirg on. 
The suffsrer took no notice of passing events, Messages 
were often passing from “the Summit” accompanied 
with medicize and delicacies not provided in the cabin. 
Oae day two visitors stocd before it, one his teacher in 
the Sunday-school. A!l was still within and without, 
except an occasional piteous moan. No sound of the 
cheery voices, “ Happy land” or “Come to Jesus,” 
People, white and black, had gathered around Tom as 
he lay unconscious. He looked thin and wasted. He 
had recogaizad no one, his mother said, for a lorg time. 
Bat at the sound of his teacher’s voice, he opened his 
eyes with a smile, and closed them. As she drew nearer 
his bedside, the others retired, and she sought fur a mo- 
ment to engage his attention. Though he assented 
audibly to a few sentences, especially when she repeated 
his favorite verse ‘Come to Jesus,” his response was 
vague and indistinct, and he probab'y didi not under- 
stand. Tom was on “ the border land.” 

That evening was a solemn one, on the grounds where 
Tom hed taken such dalight, The birds stiil caroled in 
the tree tops, and the waters danced merrily down the 
green slopes, and the soft breez+s of Jaue wafted health 
and peace from distant mountains, Yet it seemed quiet. 
The mistress, aided by one or two friend, was buzy pre- 
paring wraps ugs for a burial, We had learned that 
another sou! iad gone into the great eternity ! 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Fourth Quarter, 1879.| 


. October 5.—Our Great High-priest 
2. October 12.—The Types Explained 

October 19.—The Triumphs of Faith, 
Heb. 11:1-10 


Heb 4: 14-16; 5:16 
Heb. 9: 1-12 


. October 26,—Faith and Works 

. November 2.—The Perfect Pattern 
. November 9.—The Perfect Saviour 
. November 16.—The Love of the Father 1 John 4: 7-16 
. November 23.—The Glorified Saviour Rev. 1: 10-20 
. November 30 —Message to the Churches.........0-.eseess- Rev. 3: 1-13 
. December 7.—The Heaven|y Song 

. December 14.—The Heavenly City 

2. DD cember 21.—The Last Words 
December 28.—Review. 


1 John 1: 1-10 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1879. 
Title: THE TRIUMPHS OF FAITH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: For HE ENDURED, 
IN Vist BLEe.—Tleb, 11: 27. 


AS SEEING HIM WHO I8 


Lesson Topic: Our Saviour’s Requirement, 


1. Defined, v. 1. 
2. Emphasized, vy. 2, 3, 6. 
8. Illustrated, vy. 4, 5, 7-10. 


HOME READINGS, 
Monday, October 13; Heb, 11: 1-10. 
ment. 

‘wesday, October 14: Gen. 4: 1-16, Abel’s faith. 
Wednesday, October 15: Gen. 5: 18-24. Enoch’s faith. 
Thursday, October 16: Gen, 6: 9-22, Noah’s faith. 
Friday, October 17: Gen, 22: 1-13, Abraham’s faith. 
Saturday, October 18: Gen, 26: 1-6, 12-14, Isaac’s faith, 
Sunday, October 19: Gen, 32: 24-32, Jacob’s faith. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Heb. 11: 1-10.] 

1. Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen, 

2. For by it the elders obtained a good report. 

3. Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear. 

4. By faith Abel offsred unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness that he was righteous, 
God testifying of his gifts : and by it he being dead yet speaketh. 

5, By faith Enoch was translated that he should not see 
death ; and was not found, because God had translated him: 
for before his translation he had this testimony, that he pleased 
God. 

6. But without faith i 7s impossible to please Aim: for he 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him, 

7. By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as 
yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of his 
house; by the which he condemned the world, and became 
heir of the righteousness which is by faith, 

8. By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out intoa 
place which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. 

9. By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, 
the heirs with him of the same promise: 

10. For he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God, 


Outline : { 


Our Saviour’s require 


BIBLE LIGHTS, 


Hieb.11: 1. Faith.——Testifying both to the Jews, and a'so 
to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Acts 20; 21. Now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three, 1 Cor, 13: 13. In Jesus Christ neither 
circumcision availeth anything, nor uncireumcision ; but faith 
which worketh by love. Gal. 5: 6,——Paul, a servant of God, 
and an apostle of Jesus Christ, according to the faith of God’s 
elect, Titus 1: 1.——Simon Peter... to them that have 
obtained like precious faith. 2 Pet.1: 1, 


Substance of things hoped for.——/ had fainted, unless 
I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living. Psa, 27: 13. Hope thou in God: for I shall yet 
praise him, Psa. 42: 11. 

Evidence of things not seen.—— Weare saved by hope: 
but hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, why 
doth he yet hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for i. Rom. 8: 24, 25.——While we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal. 2 Cor, 4:18—— 
Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye 
see Aim not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory. 1 Pet. 1: 8. 

Vv. 3. We understand, etc.——JIn the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. Gen, 1: 1.——By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made; and all the host of them 
by the breath of his mouth, Psa. 33: 6.——All things were 
made by him; and without him was not any thing made that 





was made, John1:3,——The living God, which made heaven, 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein. Acts 
14: 15,.—God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those things 
which be not as though they were. Rom. 4: 17.——By the 
word of G_d the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out 
of the water andin the water. 2 Pet. 3: 5.——Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory and honor and power: for thou hast 
created all things, and for thy pleasure they are and were 
created, Rev. 4: 11. 

V. 4. More excellent sacrifice.——The sacrifice of the 
wicked is an abomination to the Lord: bat the prayer of the 
upright is his delight. Prov. 15: 8.——They profess that they 
know God; but in works they deny Aim, being abominable, 
and disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate. Titus 
1: 16, 

Obtained witness. And there came a fire out from be- 
fore the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt offering 
and the fat: which when all the people saw, they shouted, and 
fell on their faces. Lev. 9: 24.——Then the fire of the Lord 
fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and the 
stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the 
trench. And when all the people saw i/, they fell on their 
faces: and they said, The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is 
the God. 1 Kings 18: 38, 39.——The blood of righteous Abel. 
Matt, 23 : 35. 

Vv. 5. Enoch was translated.—And Enoch walked 
with God: and he was not; for God took him. Gen, 5: 24. 
And it came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, be- 
hold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and 
parted them both asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven. 2 Kings 2: 11. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
If a man keep my saying, he shall never see death. John 
8: 51.——And they heard a great voice from heaven saying 
unto them, Come up hither, And they ascended up to heaven 
in a cloud; and their enemies beheld them, Tey. 11: 12. 


V. 6. It is impossible, etc.——And the Lord said unto 
Moses, How long will this people provoke me? and how long 
will it be ere they believe me, for all the signs which I 
have shewed among them. Nam. 14: 11——And the Lord 
spake unto Moses and Aaron, Because ye believe me not, to 
sanctify me in the eyes of the children of Israel, therefore 
ye shall not bring this congregation into the land which I 
have given them. Num. 20: 12.——The Lord heard this, and 
was wroth: so a fire was kindled against Jacob, and ang=r also 
came up against Israel; because they believed not in Gud, and 
trusted not in his salvation. Psa. 78: 21, 22.——If ye will not 
believe, surely ye shall not be established. Isa. 7: 9 ——He that 
believeth not shall be damned. Mark 16: 16.——He that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already. John 3: 18.——He that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him. John 3: 36.——If ye believe not that I am 
he, ye shall die ia your sins, John 8: 24, 

Must believe. How then shall they call on him in 
whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher? Rom, 10: 14, 


A rewarder.— Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and 
thy exceeding great reward. Gen. 15: 1.——The Lord recom- 
pense thy work, and a full reward be given thee of the 
Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to trust. 
Ruth 2: 12.——To him that soweth righteousness, shall be a 
sure reward. Prov. 11: 18——Great is your reward in heaven. 
Matt, 5: 12.——Whoscever shall give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward. Matt. 
10: 42, 

Diligently seek.——If thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee. 1 Chron. 28: 9.——With my whole heart have I sought 
thee. Psa. 119: 10——Tho-e that seek me early shall find me. 
Prov. 8: 17.—Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, Matt. 6: 33. Seek, and ye shall find. Matt. 
7:7.——Seeing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye 
may be found in him in peace, without spot, and blameless. 
2 Pet. 3: 14. 


V. 7. Noah, being warned. And God said unto Noah, 
The end of al! flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled 
with violence through them ; and, behold, I will destroy them 
with the earth. Gen. 6: 13——Aad the Lord said unto Noah, 
Come thou and all thy house into the ark. And Noah did ac- 
cording unto all that the Lord commanded him. Gen. 7:1, 5. 
——A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself. Prov. 
22: 3.——O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? Matt. 3: 7.——And spared not the 
old world, but saved Noah the eighth person, a preacher of 
righteousness, bringing in the flood upon the world of the 
ungodly, 2 Pet. 2: 5. 

Vv. 8. When he was called. Now the Lord had said 
unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kin- 
dred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land that I will shew 
thee. So Abram departed, as the Lord had spoken unto him. 
Gen. 12: 1, 4.——I took your father Abraham from the other 
side of the flood, and led him throughout all the land of Canaan, 
and multiplied his seed, and gave him Isaac. Josh. 24: 3,—— 
The God of glory appeared unto our father Abraham ... and 
said unto him, Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kin- 
dred, and come into the land which I shall shew thee. Then 
came he out of the land of the Chaldeans, aud dwelt in Charran. 
Acts 7: 2-4, 

Vv. 9. He sojourned.——lI will give unto thee, and to 
thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou arta stranger, all the 
land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession. Gen. 17: 8,—— 





I am a stranger and sejourner with thee. Gen. 23: 4.—— 
Sojourn in this land, and I will be with thee, aud will bless 
thee. Gen. 26: 3——Hebron, where Abraham and Isaac 
sojourned, Gen. 35: 27.——And he gave him none inheritance 
in it, no, not so much as to set his foot on: yet he promised that 
he would give it to him for a possession. Acts 7: 5. 

v.10. He looked fora city.—Ia my Father's house 
are many mansions: if i¢ were not so, I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you. John 14: 2. We know that, 
if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 2 Cor. 5: 1. And I John saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared asa 
bride adorned for her husband. Rev. 21: 2. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY GEORGE A, PELTZ, DD. 


The general thought which is pressed in the section of 
Hebrews which contains the present lesson is, that “the New 
Covenant accomplishes that approach and nearness to God 
which the old but symbolically represents and promises.” 
In illustrating this theme the writer shows :—(1.) That the 
imperfect fellowship with God pointed to in the old dispen- 
sation is made perfect by the mediatorship of Jesus, chapter 
9: 1-15.—(2.) That to conclude this new c>venant the shed- 
ing of Christ’s blood was necessary, chapter 9: 16-22.—(3.) 
Christ’s blood has been shed, and the new work is there- 
fore completed, chapter 9: 23-28.—(4.) The perpetual repeti- 
tion of the sacrifices of old showed their insufficiency for an 
actual taking away of sin, chapter 10: 1-4.—(5.) The S&crip- 
tures prove the validity of that work which Cir‘st has 
wrought out, chapter 10: 5-18. 

This discussion is followed by aser es of expostulations, war 2- 
ings, and promises (10: 19 39). The history of their believ- 
ing fcrefathers is there reviewed as an encoursg: ment to 
faith (11: 1-40). The opening of this portion forms tke 
present lesson, giving, first, a definition of faith, and then 
proceeding to illustrate it. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C, KENDRICK, D.D., LLD. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(1.) Now faith is confidence in things heped for, a con- 
vietion of things that are not seen. (2.) For in this the 
elders had witness borne to them. (3.) By faith we discern 
that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so 
that not out of things which are apparent hath sprurg that 
which isseen. (4) By faith Abal offered unto God a more 
perfect sacrifice than Cain, through which he had witness 
borne him that he was righteous, God bearing witness over 
his gifts; and threugh it, after dying, he etill speaketh. 
(5.) By faith Enoch was translated that he might not see 
death ; and he was not found because God had translated 
him. For before his translation he hath had the witness 
borne to him that he had been well pleasing unto God; (6.) 
but apart from faith it is impossible to be well pleasing [to 
him]; for he that is drawing near to God must have faith 
that he is, and that to them that seek for him he becometh a 
rewarder. (7.) By faith Noah being divinely warned con- 
cerning the things that were not as yet beheld, moved with 
pious fear, constructed an ark for the saving of his house; 
through which he condemned the world, and became heir or 
the righteousness which is according to faith. (8.) By faith 
Abraham, being called, obediently hearkened to go forth 
into the place which he was destined to receive for an inheri- 
tance; and he went forth not knowing whither he was going. 
(9) By faith he became ascjourner in the land of promise 
as in an alien land, fixing his abode in tents with Isaac and 
Jacob, heirs alovg with him of the same promise; (10.) for 
he was awaiting the city that hath the foundations, of which 
the architect and builder is God. 

NOTES. 

At chapter 10: 18, the author has brought the main argu- 
ment of the epistle to aclose; but he dces not yet cease to 
adduce considerations to avert the imminent apostazy of his 
readers. Among the most powerful of these he finds the 
example of that long line of heroes of faith which the sacred 
records have made illustrious, and under whose collective 
gaze, like the spectators of the Greek games, he conceives 
them as running their Christian race (12:1). That clear 
view and deep conviction cf the spiritual, the future, and the 
unseen, which triumphs alike over present good and present 
evil, is the lesson drawn frcm this muster-roll of the faithful. 
The writer finds in this implicit trust in the fature, under 
the divine command and promise, the essence of faith,—the 
faith common to the saints of the old and the new covenant. 
The apostle Paul rarely presents faith under precisely this 
aspect. He generally makes it specifically that trust in Christ 
which is the condition of salvation; but in one passage, 
namely, “ We walk by faith, and not by sight,” he uses it, asit 
is used throughout this chapter’ in its more generic sense. By 
taking faith in this larger sense (of which the spec’fically 
Christian faith is but a special variety) the author is able to 
bring the believers of both covenants, and of all ages, under 
one category. The faith of the New Testament is the same 
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in principle as the faith of the Old, but modified in its form 
by being directed to the manifested, instead of the promised, 


Messiah. 


Verse 1.—A correct rendering here puts “ confidence” or 
“ steadfast confidence” in place of “substance,” and “ con- 
viction,” or “assurance” in place of “evidence.” It thus 
replaces the beautiful rhetorical description of the common 
version by amore prossic, but more exact, and, on the whole, 
more appropriate cefinition. It declares, not in a figurative 
way, but precisely, what faith is. Faith deals with two ele- 
ments, the fuéure and the wnseen.. It furnishes really the 
basis of our spiritual life. 

Verse 2 —This verse introduces illustrations of this prin- 
ciple, which run through the entire chapter. Jn the sphere 
of this faith, it tells us, the elders, that is, our kindred of the 
elder time (not merely “the ancients,” but the ancients of 
our spiritual household), had witness borne to them, received a 
good attestation first from God, and second, from men of 
their own and later times. Inthe exercise of this faith they 
had witness borne to them as earth’s spiritual heroes. 


Verse 3—The citation of special cases is preceded by the 
statement of that general law of our spiritual intelligence by 
which, rising above the sphere of sense, it recogniz>s the 
relation of the creation to its creator, and thus lays a foun- 
dation for all religion. Without this the bond would be cut 
that unites phenomenal to spiritual existence, and we should 
be left to drift on the current of materialism.— We discern or 
understand. It is difficult adequately to render the Greek 
word here used. It means to have a rational, and intellec- 
tual, as egainst a merely sensuous, perception of a thing. 
So Romans 1: 20 “ being understood,” that is, being ration- 
ally discerned, seen through the “mind’s eye.”—T he worlds 
or ages: primarily worlds in time, ages; then, worlds alike 
in time and space, the creation.— Have been framed (con- 
structed, prepared) by the word of God ; that is, by his sover- 
eign and creative mandate (“And Gcd said’), So Matthew 
4:4 “Every word that preceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,” every divine ordinance; so also Romans 10: 17.— 
So that not out of things which are apparent and phenomenal, 
the merely sensible, hath sprung that which is beheld. Material 
phenomena have not sprung from material causes. Faith 
reccgnizes the necessary truth of that revelation which 
declares a spiritual intelligence to be the source of all forms 
of existence. It sees that matter cou'd not have sprurg 
from matter. 

Verse 4 commences the enumeration of the “elders.” It 
begins with the beginning.—.A more perfect : literally, “amore 
sacrifice,’—one more worthy of the name, one which had in 
it the fuller essence and efficacy of sacrifice. Abel sacrificed 
an animal, which implied guilt and expiation. Cain cffered 
the fruits cf the ground, the natural offering cf grateful inno- 
cence. Whether expressly commanded, or prompted by an 
inward spiritual consciousmers. Abel’s offering expressed 
truly the altered relation of man to God, and took the lead 
in that lorg line of earth’s symbolical confessions of guilt 
which has run through the ages.— Through which, namely, 
sacrifice, he had witness borne him, was testified to, namely, 
by Gcd in the way in which his offering was received, as 
also in God’s punishment of his murderer, that he was right- 
eous—not with a righteousness that justijied him (this his 
very sacrifice denied), but with a spiritual uprightness and 
integrity that, through grace, made him epproved of God 
(see Matt. 23: 35).—God bearing witness over (in respect of ) 
“God had respect unto Abel and his offering” 
(Gen. 4: 4), which he showed by some indubitable sign, 
probably by consuming his offcrivg, as a holccaust, with fire 
(Gen. 15: 17) —And through it—the faith shown in the sacri- 
fice—a/ter dying, when he hath died he still speaketh, namely, 
in that cry for vengeauce which his blood makes from the 
ground to God (Gen. 4: 10; Heb. 12: 24). The refergaice is 
clearly to this, not, as many suppose, to Abel’s still speaking 
to mankind in the Scripture record. “Speaketh” is simply 
the historical present. The writer transports himself to the 
time of the event. “Still” (by familiar Greek idiom) even 
afier he is dead. 


fe ap ft 
his gue. 


Verse 5.— By faith as its cause and ground.— Translated : 


removed suddenly from one place to another; here, from the 


seen to the unseen world (Gen. 5 : 22-24).—See death : Hebrew 


idiom for ‘‘ die.”— Was not found on earth, and in life, the 
language implying the search which would naturally follow 
his sudden disappearance.—J vr before his translation: before 


(in time) the event of the translation, or, before (in place) 
the record of the translation, he hath had this testimony borne 


to him by Moses, the author, that he hath been well p'easing to 
This is the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew, 
The author tells us that previously 
to the translation (the act or the record) the sacred historian 
has borne testimony to him that he “walked with” or 


God. 
“ Walked with God.” 


“ pleased Ged.” The perfect (hath borne testimony) denotes | hand. That husband was doubtless a very wise one who 
that it sfands recorded. said that he would believe his wife a great deal sooner than 
Verse 6 — Apart from faith: about the same as the less exact | he would his stupid old eyes. He is no friend at all who 


“without faitb.” 


* To be well pleasing” is (from the sense) 
less exactthan “ to become well pleasing,” to begin, as it were, 
to please him.—JI/e that is drawing near, or approsching, 


is so rendered to retain the correspondence of noun and verb. 
—That he is: as spiritual and unseen, his very being must be 
assured by faith. Materialism stumbles at this stumblivg- 
stone. It abnegates its lofty heritage of faith —To them that 
seek him : literally “to seek out,” hence thoroughly or “ dili- 
gently seek.”—A rewarder by revealing himself to their 
search. They seck him, and, as in the case of Enoch, he 
brings them to his presence. The Old Testament history of 
Enoch gives a momentary but clear glimpse of immortality. 
(The “ must” here denotes logical necessity, not moral obli- 
gation.) 

Verse 7.—Divinely warned, as by an oracle ; a divine utter- 
ance (Matt. 2: 12).— Not as yet beheld. The flood was still 
in the future, and nature gave no warning of it. All men 
mocked at Noah, his preaching and his ark.— Moved with 
pious fear and foresight: acting with reverent and cautious 
circumspection.— Through which. The antecedent of which 
may be grammatically “ saving” or “ark ;” possibly “ faith.” 
Of course it is not “saving.” Most naturally, I think, 
“ ark,” the very building and sight of which condemned the 
wickedness and unbelief of the world.—Heir of the righteous- 
ness : that is, of all the blessings which that righteousnees 
produces. He was a “preacher of righteousness” 2 Peter 
2:5; iscalled “righteous,” Genesis 6: 9. The “ righteous- 
ness which is according to faith” is the righteousness which 
trusts God implicitly regarding the future and the unseen. 
Verse 8.— Being called or summoned ; when he was called 
(Gen. 12: 1).— Which he was destined to receive. Even the 
place to which his steps were to be directed was not revealed 
to Abraham at his settirg out, nor was he informed at the 
outset that the land to which he went was to be his and his 
pesterity’s future abode. He thus went forth unknowing not 
only whither but why he went. All was matter of implicit 
faith. Abraham commences the list of p-s!-diluvian be- 
lievers. 

Verse 9.—Ile became a sojourner. He came to dwell along- 
side of the native inhabitants, thus living as an immigrant, 
and not a citizen of the country.— The land of promise: the 
land that was promised as a country, a fatherland to him 
and his seed.— As an alien land, a land not his own. Although 
it had been promised, as a country, to him and his seed, yet 
by making his abode in tents, and not seeking in it a perma- 
nent home, he showed that he regarded the promised earthly 
Cansan to be but a typeof the spiritnal and heavenly Cancan 
for which God destined him. By dwelling with his sons in 
this earthly Canaan, he showed his confiience in the fulfill- 
ment of God's literal promise. By making that dwelling 
merely a sojourn, merely a pilgrim’s transit, he showed that 
he recogniz d, though but darkly, the higher and spiritual 
import of the promise (John 8: 56). For a eulogy on te 
faith of Abraham see Romans 4: 17-22.—Heirs along with 
him. Isaac and Jacob did not receive their heirship from 
Abraham. They, along with Abraham, received it from 
Ged. God transmitted the heirship in Abraham’s line, but 
to each member of the line the promise and heirship came 
afresh from God. 

Verse 10 —Ile was awaiting: looking for, expecting to 
receive; darkly, but really. The cbjects of the vision were 
undefined, but the objects were real, and the faith divinely 
inspired; see again John 8: 56 —The city that hath the foun- 
dations, as against the tent pitched without foundations. He 
looked beyond even the earthly Jerusalem, to the “city of 
the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem” (12: 22) that hath 
the. foundations which are mentioned expressly in Revelation 
21:41. It is the city of God because God is its artisan or 
architect, in that he prejected its plan, and its builder or 
framer, in that he carried the plan to execution. God had 
planned it, built it, beautified it, and in the end of the dis- 
pensation sends it down from the heavens to the earth, a3 
the antitypal Jerusalem, the eternal city of the great King. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Now faith is the substance of things hoped for (v.1). There 
is nothing so sure a8 an unwavering truet. A man may 
doubt his eyesight, or his hearing, or his feeling; but he 
cannot doubt where he trusts. Doubt and trust are abso- 
lutely incompatible. A child may question whether a toy 
or a picture-book which he has in hand is really his own to 
keep; but if he has his mother’s word that he shall have 
something of that sort, he need not doubt that it soonewill be 
his. His faith in his mother may be to him the substance— 
the assured conviction—of the thing hoped for. Look at the 
tricks of a skillful magician. He will show you a hundred 
things that you see plainly, but know are not true. Yet he 
may be a man whose word you would so trust that you would 
be a great deal surer of having what he promised to give 
you, than what you both saw and felt him put into your 


wouldn’t trust a real friend’s known character and spirit 
against all appearances of manner or conduct or speech for 
the time being. His sight or hearing, in atime of misunder- 





unto God; namely, in worship and sacrifi-e.— Must have faith 


friend which is the unwavering assurance of the thivg hoped 
for from that friend. The true child of God would rest 
more surely on his Father's personal promise of support 
than on the wealth of the world. To a Christian disciple an 
explicit Bible promise is a securer foundation for house-rent 
or board-bill than is a full bank account. Sight and hearing 
and feeling are well enough in their way, when they come 
as a result of faith; but they are no substitute for faith, 
which is “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 

Through faith we wnderstand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God (¥. 3). To the believer in the Bible, the 
story in Genesis is a safar guide as to the time and order of 
creation than a stone hatchet, or the bones of a three-toed 
horse. He knows that God is alike the author of the book 
of nature and the book of revelation; and that in the long 
run there will be found no discrepancy between the two. 
But the Christian’s confidence in inspired Moses is stronger 
than his confidence in uninspired Lubbock or Hux'ey. He 
is sure about the Bible record. He is not so sure about the 
horse and the hatchet. The scriptural statements are not 
on trial in his mind. The new hypotheses of the scientists 
are. Through the investigations of nature we have had all 
sorts of theories about creation; with an average of two or 
three corflicting ones finally “accepted as conclusive” in 
each century. “Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear.” There is 
no doubt on that point in the mind of the man of Christian 
faith. 

By faith Abel offered . . . amore excellent sacrifice than Cain 
- » « and by it he being dead yet speaketh (y.4). The man who 
would live in the future must be willing to forfeit the present. 
If the next generation is to honor him, he is quite likely to 
have trouble with this one. The Cain and Abel business has 
been repeated in one fcrm or another in every age since the 
creation. Men whom posterity praises are commonly those 
who were abused while they lived; and not a few of them 
are those who were put to death for their well-doing. Exch 
generation garnishes the sepulchres of some whom their 
fathers stoned to deat». He who is set on doing what will 
please God may thereby gain his brother's ill-will. Here is 


where faith he!ps the Christian believer. What if his neigh- 
burs du misunderstand his noblest endeavors? What if his 


brother is ready to beat his brains out, because of his fearlcss 
fidelity to the right? He is obeying God’s commandment ; 
he is trusting God to take care of him. By so doing he will 
best fill his place, living or dying; and after dying will speak 
elequently to God’s glory and to his own truest honor. 
Christian martyrs nave veen GeQued as ~ wurls’s vurtuvincany 
who caught the spirit of a coming age, and perished in a 
conflict with their own.” 


Tithout faith it is impossible to please him (v.6). There is 
one qualification which God always insists on from those who 
would have his fayor; and that is a readiness to trust him 
for salvation. A man may lack brains and yet be accepted 
of God; he may lack wealth; he may lack friends; he may 
lack health, strength, personal soundness, skill, goodness of 
heart, loveliness of spirit; but he must have faith. This 
couldn’t be otherwise. There is nothing more displeasing in 
an earthly friendship than a want of faith. Indeed, one can 
never be a friend without the ability and the readiness to 
trust. Trust is essential to the very existence of friendship. 
How then can one hope to pleese God, or to be a friend of 
God, without faith? Abraham “was called the friend of 
God,” because he trusted God. Faith was Abraham's chief 
characteristic. This fitted him to be the father of the faithful. 
Ualess a man is willing to put himself into God’s hands 
to be saved, God will not consent to take him into his 
hands to save him, If a man js drowning, and a strong 
swimmer comes to rescue him, there is one thing that the 
swimmer must irsist on, and that is that the drowning 
man stoys struggling and consents to be saved by the 
swimmer. The drowning man may lack a knowledge of 
swimming, he may lack strength, courage, goodness, grati- 
tude; but if he will trust himself confidently to the strong 
arm of the one who has come to save him he may be 
saved—not otherw’se. So with the lost sinner to whom 
Jesus comes with salvation. Whatever else he lacks, he 
must have a belief in Jesus as his Saviour, and a restful 
trust in bim accordingly. Without faith it is impcssible to 
pleesa Jesus. 

Abraham, when he wis called, ... went out, not knowing 
whither he went (v. 8). Almost anybody would follow God 
trustfully, if he knew the place he was going to, and was 
sure he should like it. Two birds in the hand would draw 
away even the most practical man from one in the bush. 
To leave a place of doubtful support for one with a dead 
certainty of a larger income would evidence the shrewdest 
calculator a son of Abraham, if that were the test of faith. 
Convince a man that he will make more money in this 
transaction by being strictly honest in a particular case, and 
you take away all temptation to dishonesty. He can rest 
down on « conviction of that sort with a sublime assurance, 





standing, goes for nothing against that confidence in his 





Bit it is this going out from a comfortable home at_the call 
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of God without knowing where you are going to, that puts 
to trial your confidence in God. It is the yielding the one 
bird for the sake of the right, without another bird in sight; 
it is the losirg the only business you can apparently find 
support in, rather than violate your conscience there; it is 
the risking all your fortune by an act of fearless honesty,— 
that shows whether or not you have the faith of Abraham. 
God’s calls on you for conduct in this live are just as plain 
and positive now as in the daysof Abraham. How is it 
about your faith to heed euch calls? 





Norr.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, is printed on the third page. An 
article entitled The Fourth Arch of Faith, by the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts, appears on the fourth page.—Tue Epitor. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This is one of the few lessons of the present six months’ 
series which is easily adspted to the primary class, meds up 
of Bible biography and stories fimiliar to the children. Try 
to give them and get them to express an idea of faith, and 
then tell that we have, as examples given to us, the story of 
those who believed in Christ before he came. This Book of 
Hebrews was written to the Jews who had become Christians, 
and has in it much about the Jewish priests and their 
service, and how the Jewish people had worshiped God long 
before. What was the name of the tent where they 
worshiped ? Who directed how it should be built? How 
was the tabernacle covered? How divided? What was in 
the holy place? What in the most holy place? What 
kind of offerings did they make? Who went into the most 
holy place? How often? Who bas made the one perfect 
offering? For whom was it made? 

Our lesson to-day is to show us what it is to believe and 
trust in the sacrifice of Jesus, and how some of the people, in 
very old times, believed in the promise that he shou!d come. 
What is it to believe in Christ? It is not enough to know 
that a man named Jesus once lived on earth, that he was the 
Son of God, and became the Son of man; not enough to 
believe that all we read of what he said, and what he did is 
really true. To believe in him is to be so sure that he died 
that you might be forgiven ana raved, that you trust your 
whole heart to him, and can say, “ He is my Saviour ; he died 
for me; he is in heaven now, and I know he loves me, and 
hears and answers when I pray.” That is having faith in 
Jesus; you have not seen him, but you know he is always 
watching you, and that you can safely trust him and rest in 
hic levee, Thet io what the verse uivaus which tells us that 
faith is the si.bstance of things hoped for, the sure trust or 
belief in what we hope, even though we have never seen it. 
We have to believe a great deal that we cannot see or under- 
stand. We cannot see how God brings all the seasors round 
and keeps the sun shining, and the fruit-bearing earth gives 
its plenty; but we never fear that we shall be left in dark- 
ness, or that floods, or cold, or famine will destroy all the 
earth. We do not know how God first made the earth, and 
all the animals and trees and flowers; but he tells us that 
it was by his word. 

Get some one at home to help you reed the very first 
chapter in the Bible about the beginning of all things, and 
count how many times, and about what, we are told, “ And 
God said.” In the beginning of this world God promised a 
Saviour to come. The first son born on earth became a 
murderer, but the one whom he killed was the first one whose 
neme is written in the list of those who had faith in God. 
What was the name of the brother killed by Cain? Why 
was Cain angry? Abel offered “a more excellent sacrifice,” 
God looked into both their hearts. He saw which one had 
faith. Which one believed in God’s promise? That was why 
the lamb Abel offered was accepted when the fruits and 
grain from Cain’s garden lay wilted and unaccepted b:fore 
God. The shed blood of the lamb was such an offering as 
God had directed; it was an innocent, pure lamb whose life 
was taken away as an offering for sin, a picture of the 
Saviour which God had promised shou'd come to die for all 
sin, The verse in our lesson says of Abel, “ He being dead 
yet speaketh.” His was the first grave ever made on earth, 
nearly six thousand years ago; and still it seems to say, 
“ Believe in Christ, he will forgive all sin.” 

Abel died when he was young. There was another man 
named Enoch who lived to be three hundred and sixty-five 
years old, and all that time he loved and believed, so that he 
“ pleased God.” It is said of him, “ He walked with God ;” 
which means that he thought so much of him that God was 
in his very heart, and with him all the time ; and, instead of 
his dying, God took him to himself, just as Jesus, when he 
comes again will take those who are alive then, to be forever 
with him. Was it not faith which Eaoch and Abel had 
which pleased God ? 

“ Without faith it is impossible to please him.” Could he 
have any pleasure in those who do not care for him, nor want 
to think or know about him? What did Noah build as God 
told him? What did God say was coming on the earth? 
Did Noah see any sign of coming storms in all the years 





when he preached, and worked at buildiag the ark? Who 
was saved with him? How many souls? He had faith in 
God’s word and obeyed him, and he and his family were 
saved. As he believed what God told him of the coming 
flood, and how his household might be saved, so he believed 
in the promise of Jesus who should come, and that his death 
should bring salvation from sin. 

Who was the good old shepherd chief who was willing to 
offer up his only son as God told him todo? Abraham was 
often called the “ father of the faithful,” because of his own 
wonderful f.ith and obedience. Long before Isaac was born, 
God called to Abraham, and told him to leave the land of his 
fathers, and go to a strange country. He did not ask why, 
he did not know where he was going, or for what reason 
except that God told himtogo. He went, and God promised 
that that land should be his and for his children, and that 
in them should all the families of the earth be blessed. 
Abraham had then no child, but he believed God and trusted 
in the promise. So afterwards did his son Isaac, and his son 
Jacob; and yet they lived from year to year as strangers and 
pilgrims, for they dwelt in tents, and kept their flocks and 
herds ready to move them at any time. It was a heavenly 
city which they called their own; for, trusting in the promise 
of God, they expected to be called to a better country, even 
heaven their home, It is said of them “these all died in 
faith not having received the promises [that is, what was 
promised], but having seen them afar off.” 

One day when Jesus was talking to the Jews, he said, 
“ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day : and he saw it, 
and was glad.” Was not that strong faith? He so believed 
in things not seep, as to seem to see and know them. So 
Moses believed in God. In our golden text we are told what 
faith he had. Do you remember any trials which Moses 
had? Where did he lead a great many people so long? 
Did they always obey as hetaughtthem? He endured what- 
ever sorrow and trial God chose to send him; for he so 
believed in his promises of good, he seemed to see his hand 
in it all. If those who lived so long before Jesus came 
could so believe in him, cannot we now, who have all the 
story of his life, know and trust in him? What should all 
these stories of the faithful ones of long ago make us do? 
The end of this very book tells whateven children may do. 
Where do you think all those who believed in h m are now? 
Do you not think they are watching to see if those who 
know more of him than they could, have faith in Jesus? 
This is what we are told to be constantly doing: “ Looking 
unto Jesus, the author (that, is the beginner) and fiaisher 
of our faith.” 

Faith begins and lives snd ends in Christ; we msy 
remember the words spoken to us from the grave of the one 
wko “ being dead yet speaketh,” and look from all the altars 
and offerings of the past to Jesus and his blood, “ which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY JOHN E, SEARLES, JR. 


We have a “great high-priest.” (Spend two minutes in a 
review of the first lesson.) He has made an all-sufficient 
offering. (Spend .another two minutes in a review of the 
recond lesson.) The way to the mercy seat is open to every 
one, and we are bidden to “come boldly to the throne of 
grace” and avail ourselves of the eternal redemption he has 
provided. But how shall we live lives acceptable in his 
sight, and secure our final salyaticn? Our Saviour’s require- 
ment is found in the present lesson, “The triumphs of 
faith.” 

In verse 38 of the preceding chapter we are told “the just 
shall live by fa'th.” Our lesson tells us what faith is, what 
it has done, and what it does now. 

What faith is, The first verse gives us the only definition 
of faith there is in the Bible. This definition is not limited 
to that faith in Christ by which we are saved, but relates to 
religious faith in general, to the act of believing rather than 
to what is believed. Get the class to name some of these 
“things hoped for” and “things not seen;” now faith is the 
substance of these, that is, confidence in their reality; the 
evidence, thet is, that which produces in our minds a clear 
conviction of their existence, which makes us believe in 
them just as truly as though we saw them with our natural 
eyes. 

What faith has done, Faith is as old as the world, “ for by 
it the elders obtained a good report.” Verse 2. Let us look 
at the different illustrations of faith found in the lesson. 
Verse 4. Abel had faith in a sacrifice of blood, and offered 
it; he “obtained witness that he was righteous.” Verse 5 
Enoch had faith in a personal God and his immediate pres- 
ence, and tried to please him; he “had thus testimony that 
he pleased God,” and God translated him. Verse 7. Noah 
believed God’s word of warning, aad built an ark; he saved 
his family, and “became heir of righteousness.” Verses 
8-10. Abraham believed in Ged's call, and went out, not 
knowing whither he went.” See verses 13 16 for an account 
of his reward. 

What faith does now. First illustrate in a familiar way, 
according to the grade of your scholars, how all cur knowl- 


edge, all busines, the money we use, and the every-day trans- 
actions of our lives, have their foundation in faith. Now, just 
as we believe other facts of history, so we are to believe the 
‘facts of the Bible. Thenc: to verse 3, teaching that our sole 
knowledge of creation is from God’s word. Would we please 
God? The way of faith is the only way to. Sve verse 7. 
Faith does for us to-day all it ever did for the fathers. Have 
we, like Abel, faith in asacrifice for sin? Then, like him, we 
shall obtain witness of righteousness, through Christ. Have 
we faith ina divine presence and guidance, and are we trying 
to walk with them? Then we too shall have ‘the testimony 
that we please God.” D>» we believe also in God’s warnings? 
Then we also shall save our loved ones, and become “ heirs of 
righteousness.” Are we f»llowing God's call to go out into 
his service, livin: as sojourners here, “looking for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God”? 
Then it shall be “counted to us for righteousness,” and we 
shall sit down with faithful Abraham in the heavenly man- 
sions. 

What then is clearly our duty? “Have faith in God.” 
What shall be the measure of our attainments? ‘ Accord- 
ing to your faith be it unto you.” What should be our 
prayer? “ Lord, increase our faith.’ What shall be our 
reward? “Wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God, for he hath prepared for them a city.” What should be 
our epitaph ? (Golden Text.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS, 
BY THE REV. J, B, ATCHINSON,. 





Abel obtained witness. 
| Enoch was transiated. _ Please God. V. 6. | 
Noah became heir of righteousness. WE walaandiive. V. 8,9. | 
Abraham received an inheritance. Triumph at last. V.1. | 


BY FAITH 
Understand, V. 3, 





F OLLOWS OBEDIENTLY, 
ASKS AND RECEIVES. 

I NHERITS ALL THINGS. 

T RIUMPHS OVER ALL FOES. 
H OLDS OUT TO THE END. 








Without With 
Faith 
It is impossible to please We have peace with 
God. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

Introductory.—Is the aim cf this chapter alone to show 
the necessity of the gospel dispensations (comp. 7: 19; 10: 
1, with 11: 39, 40), or also to give encouragement to endur- 
ing faith (comp. 10: 35-39; 12: 1-3)? What promise, not 
fulfilled in the days of the fathers, is the foundation of all 
religious faith? (Gen. 3: 15.) Does this promise embrace 
the Christian’s victory, or only Christ's? (Rom. 16: £0; 
1 John 5: 4, 5.) Hence, without the Christian Church, how 
would the Jewish Church be incomp'ete and its faith vain? 
By comparison to what two apartments was their relation 
shown, in the preceding lesson? Is the entering into Christ 
or into heaven itself the corsammation of the promi e? How, 
therefore, may we of the gospel yet fail of the promise? 
(10:36; 4: 1,11.) Howdo the deeds of faith differ from 
the deeds of the law? Which, in all ages, availed with God? 
How should we, who have received the promise (Acts 1: 4, 8), 
compare with the fathers in endurance in the race? 

Verse 1.—Dces faith, as the foundation of hope, regard 
the past or the future? Show the dependence of hope upon 
faith. As the witness of the unseen, what times does faith 
regard? Why must availing faith respect ihe past, present, 
and future? (v. 6.) Which clause of vers3 1 presents faith as 
a sufficient substitute for possession? Which, for argument? 
To which clauses of vers3 6, does each correspond? Hence, 
how would the definition (v. 1) be affacted by the omission 
of either? 

Verse 2—How alone has abiding renown ever heen won? 
Why is the title “elder” most appropriate to the heroes of 
faith? How did their “good report” diffar from mere repu- 
tation? Was it obtained from God (Matt. 26:13), or from 
men, or witnessed unto men? Also, do the latter clauses of 
verses 4, 5, refer to God’s testimony written on the heart or 
the testimony of their lives given unto the world? What 
witness does God give every believer? (Rom. 8:16.) What 
witness does he expect of him? 

Verse 3 —What evidence have we that God created the 
visible universe? Is the evidence of faith as trustworthy as 
the evidence of intuition? 

Verse 4.—Who, in act of sacrifice, appears first in the 
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“cloud of witnesses” to faith’s triumphs? Whose sacrifice 
completes the testimony? (12: 2,3.) Was the difference 
between Cain’s faith and Abal’s indicated in the character of 
their offerings, or was that accidenta!? (Gen. 4: 3,4.) What 
dors Abel speak to us concerning offarings ? 

Verse 5.—What does Enoch say to us concerning death? 
(Jobn 11: 26; 1 Cor. 15: 55-57.) 

Verse 7 —How alone may we escape eternal wrath? How 
long was Noah’s faith severely tested? Does the rebuke of 
his life extend to unbelievers beyond his generation ? 

Verse 8-10.—How alone may we secure the heavenly in- 
heritance? How jong must our faith endare? (3: 14) How 
did all the f.ithfal seed of Abraham prove their steadfastness ? 
(11: 12-16.) What does Jesus say to each reluctant follower ? 
(Luke 9: 61, 62.) Is the historical order in which these 


rewards of faith are revealed to the world accidental or typi- 
cal? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


As our English Bible renders the first verse of the lesson 
it has certainly kept the oriental coloring of the idea of faith. 
This verse is a common-sense description, or definition 
addres:ed to the non-metaphysic3] man as a man, which any 
one can see the forceof. ‘ Faith” is faith in general, and the 
sweep cf the sentence is wide enough to take in its meaning, 
not only with reference to faith in Jesus, but the same kind 
of thing, the same thing, indeed, which rules men in matters 
not pertaining directly to religion. It is that business con- 
fidence which keeps us easy or secure when we trust a thing 
to another, which supplies the place of our money when we 
have deposited it in a bank, which keeps us from worrying 
when we depend on the arrival of a carriage to take us toa 
train which it would ruin us to miss, and in a thousand other 
junctures which make up our whole life. In the Orient, 
where legal remedies are so fearfully uncertain, inefficient, 
and inad:quate, ordinary faith has to go to much greater 
lengths than in the Occident, although in the East it can 
hardly be as firm a substance or confidence of things hoped 
for and assurance of things not seen, as ia the West. 

The Vulgate and many of the ancient fathers have adopted 
the rendering of our Eaglish Bible as far as the word “ sub- 
stance” is concerned; Luther, and most of the modern 
critical commentators whose opinions are weighty, adopt 
that of the margin: “ground, or, confidence”” In either 
case this verse is not an accurate scholastic or metaphysical 
definition of faith, but an ordinary one addressed, and per- 
haps appealing, to the common sense. It is to be parallalad 
with the word reedered “ evidence,” but which rather means 
“ conviction.” The Syriac keeps both ideas and the oriental 
view, by rendering “ persuasion,” or “obedience.” “ Faith, 
now, is the persuasion (or obedience) with respect to those 
things which are in expectation,” is the Peshitto’s manner of 
putting it. The word originally means that which stands or 
lies underneath, and is an etymological equivalent of the 
Latin word for substance. In classic Greek it has first the 
literal meaning of stay, support, foundation, substructure ; 
as also in the Septuagint in Ez2kiel 43: 11, where it renders 
either the word “fashion” or “forms” of our English 
Bible: the confusion of t'\e texts makes it doubtful which. 
It thence means in classic Greek that which lies at the founda- 
tion of a matter (about which one is speaking or writing or 
thinking, etc.), but in the sense of groundwork, subject- 
matter. Thence also, substance, essence, nature; also 
steadfastness, endurance, also undertaking, enterprise, pur- 
pose, etc. lis ecclesiastical meaning of Person (of the 
Trinity) is connected with its use in Hebrews 1:3; of 
which more presently. 

But in some passages in the Septuagint it undoubtedly 
me*ns hope or confidence, asin Ruth 1: 12, “I have hop?;” 
and this meaning has been adopted in several places in the 
New Testament, whose comparison with the first verse in our 
lesson will give the proper light. Such passages are 
Hebrews 3: 14, “the beginning of our confidence ;”’ 2 Corin- 
thians 11:17, “in this conjilence of boasting;” 2 Corin- 
thians “this same confident boasting ;” literally, “this same 
confidence of boasting ;” where, however, the text our trans- 
Jators used appears to be corrupt, and needs emendation by 
dropping the words “of boasting.” The reader will prob- 
ably see that “ confidence” is to be preferred to “ substance” 
in this lesson ; but he will see that a business-like, practical 
cor fidence is meant, which is the basis of trust, and which is 
substantially that which takes the place of having the cash 
(or other matter of trust) in hand. The verse is not at all 
addressed to the philosophers, the theoretical theologians, or 
the metapbysicians, to help them to a perfect logical term. 
We must use it according to common sense; as a direct sun- 
beam, and not one extracte1 from a cold cucumber, 

The New Testament does once use the word in the sense 
of “substance,” or essence, in Hebrews 1: 3, where our ver- 
sion wou'd have done better to follow the Vulgate than they 
have done by following it here in our lesson. 

In verse 3 is a common orieatalism in which the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint are mingled in spirit and genius. “The 
world’s were” would at least as well express the oriental or 


true conception by being taken as singular: “the world was 
framed.” At least it would do so in ordinary Greek. Per- 
haps in English the idea is clearly enough expressed in the 
plural, bat the conception of course is not that of our 
modern plurality of worlds: it means the whole structure of 
this creation in order and time; the time as well as the 
material having its orderly arrangement. “The ages were set 
in order” is the literal meaning. We have as much right 
to say “the three worlds were set in order” here, to take in 
the meaning, as have certain translators of the Koran, who 
thus attempt to express the comprehensiveness of the oriental 
term. The phrase “three worlds” of course means the past, 
the present, and the world to come. However, our text 
undoubtedly refers to the taking of God’s word for our knowl- 
edge and understanding that the whole creation and struc- 
ture of things were set in order by his creative word. And 
looking back to the Scriptures of the Old Testament to see 
what the reference really is, we find that the proper refer- 
ence is to the material creation. Yet tae words of the text 
include the other ideas. They sweep in all that the astron- 
omer, the chemist, the mechanical physicist, the biologist, 
and the microscopist have revealed and have yet to reveal ; 
besides those other matters concerning other existences and 
powers at which the Bible here and there hints, but which 
thus far have eluded, and probably ever will elude, the scien- 
tific man who is still imprisoned in his body. 

With regard to those examples of faith given in the rest 
of the leeson, it would be easy to fill a large space with ori- 
ental legends, both those current to this day &mong the Arabs 
and Syrians and those to be read in the Jewish writings; 
but there is little profit in them. As well might one attempt 
to illustra'e this chapter from the picture-ecreens (iconostas’s) 
of the Greek churches, where a few real Bible events are rep- 
resented mingled with no end of the silly and legendary. 
This iconostasis, or picture-screer, by the way, is in a measure 
a faint figure of the vail of the temple, as it separates the 
body of the church from an inner sanctuary where the more 
sacred things of the church are kept, and into which the pro- 
fane do not generally enter. The writer, however, has been 
into the sanctuary behind the iconostasis of many a G: eek 
church, and has been shown the inside of many a holy chest, 
and permitted to handle and read in many an ancient 
book; and he will never caase to regret thet from one 
sanctuary he missed obtaining an ancient manuscript Greek 
evangelistarium, or book of lessons from the Gospels, of 
perhaps the twelfth century, by not knowing that the right 
man was at hand who would gladly have given it for 
the asking. Ia traveling about Cyprus in company with 


General Di Uesnois, wuu was suveoa ava moma wy vor 
the Greeks as their bulwark against Turkish oppression and 
friend of Christianity, we came to a monastery within whose 
church and sanctuary was the above keimelion, as such manu- 
script treasures are called by the critics. The priests and 
deacons dd not care for the old bo k, as they had easier ones 
to read, in goed print; but they could not give it away with- 
out the permission of the bishop, though they would have 
been exceedingly glad to do so, and offered to send to him. 
But the travelers could not wait. However, at the very next 
station, and that very day, at the next monastery, we met the 
bishop, who rang the monastery bells for glad welcome as 
soon as we were in sight, and sent a double file of priests to 
meet us at the outer gate and escort us in, and received us 
with a royal profusion of substantial expressions of kind- 
ness. He also sent his priests on with us to the next station, 
where they helped us with a willingness I have rarely seen 
in the East, and even condescended to the work of a manual 
laborer to help us get at antiquities and inscriptions. But 
the writer was all the while under the impression that we 
had passed out of the diocese of the first-mentioned monastery, 
and that the kind bishop had no jurisdiction. Had he 
known and had I known, a messenger would quickly have 
brought the manuscript, and the bishop would have thought 
it cheap kindness. New Testament critics know well enough 
the poor success which the librarian of the Bodleian met in 
Cyprus on his manuscript-hunting tour, and how the pos- 
session of a famous manuscript that the monks think ought yet 
to be in the convent on the island of Patmos still excites 
the displeasure of the Greek ecclesiastics in the Levant 
against the Bodleian library, if not against all the English; 
but toward General Di Cesnola no such feeling existed. 
They were glad to give a manuscript to him or his*friends 
if they only knew that it would be a desirable present ; and 
in this way some valuable manuscripts have reached 
America. 


“Tabernacles,” in verse 9, of course, means tents, not 
booths. In the Greek the word means properly a tent, but 
has to do duty in the New Testament for both significations ; 
but we can do better in English. 

It should not be forgotten that the larguage of the Septua- 
gint is freely used in this chapter, and that the rendering of 
our translators obscures several of the verbal allusions. In 
those great picture galleries of faith, the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel in the Vatican, and the great window in the 
cathedral at Milan, with all the mixture of legend, the care- 





fal spectator will read many things which show the influence 


of the Septuagint through the Vulgate, and regret that the 
same bright colors had not been kept in our Authorized 
Version, along with its nobleness of rendering. 





ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS, 


Two Herogs or Farrnh—In what respect was Abel's 
sacrifice better than Cain's, has been often asked; also, how 
God signified his approval of Abel’s rather than Cain’s, 
The latter point is relatively of small consequence. Suffice 
it that the method was snfliciently manifest to be unmistak- 
able. Obviously it was apparent to Cain as well as to Abel; 
and hence must have been made to the senres, and not 
merely to the consciousness, the spiritual perception. To 
the former question, Why was Abel’s better than Cain’a?... 
because of his faith. Abel had faith in God, such faith as 
implies obedience and trust. Obedience surgests something 
to be done in pursuance cf adivine command ; and this leads 
on to the yet further inqniry whether it is not clearly indi- 
cated in the history given of this case by M ses (Gen. 4: 2-5) 
compared with this allusioa to it, that God bad revealed to 
Adam’s sons (and naturally to Adam himself as well) the 
essential idea of bloody sacrifices. . . . 

Abel kept sheep; Cain tilled the ground. “Cain brought 
of the fruits of the ground,”—an unbloody off-ring; Abel 
“brought of the firetlings of his flock and of their fat.” This 
reference to their “fat” proves that these animals, lambs of 
the fold, were slain in sacrifice. God looked with favor 
upon Abel’s offering, but not upon Cain’s. Why was this 
approval of Abel’s sacrifice? 

We have some rays of light on this point from the writer 
to the Hebrews, who says: ‘ By faith Abel off-red unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by which he ob’ained 
witness that he was righteons, God testifying cf his gifts.” 
Now the simplest idea of faith, the one element aiways 
present in it, is bowing to God’s authority with implicit 
confidence in his word. But in this case bowing to Gd’s 
authority implies that God had given some word in refer- 
ence to bloody sacrifices,—the offering of a lamb by shedding 
its blood upon the altar. And if God had given any such 
word of command, it is certainly to be pre umed that he 
had also given at least thie general idea, that the blood of 
the innocent lamb took, in some sense, the placa of the blood 
of the guilty off rer, so that the sacrifice would imply the 
confession of guilt, and also faith in a bloody sub-titute of 
the Lord’s own providing. Prosecuting our invest'gatiors, 
we find this broad fact of his‘ory bearirg on the cwe, namely, 
that Noah, Abrabam, and Isaac built a''ars wherever they 
were 8)j.urning, and offered bloody s.crifices thereon. Far- 
ther, God directed Noah to preserve in the ark clean animals 
by sevens, but animals not clean only in pairs, twocf aspe- 
cies,—a fact which cannot be ress»nably accounted for save 
wath weferonce to theli CuNWUIAry USe In TCO, 2 2 

How came this custom into existence ? 

It did not originate with men, certainly not with 
men. Apart from divine suggestion, they could pot have 
supposed that the slaughter of an innocent animal would be 
pleasing toGod. The presumption would be utterly against 
this. Tney could not have thought out the divine idea of atone- 
ment for sia by the death of Christ, God’s own incarnate 


were able to sound the iniaife d=ptniolt Gwe? ith RAR 
of his love, and to grasp the relations and bearings of his 
vast moral government with a reach of thought, not human 
but divine. Yet further: it is not supposable that, having 
excogitated and discovered the grand idea cf atonement, 
they could have devised the plan of prefiguring this atone- 
ment by the bloody sacrifice of the most innocent, harmless, 
and lovely of the animal races. And further, if they could 


have thought out this miracle of God’s wisdom and love,— 
both the divine idea of atonement, and the expediency of 


illustrating it for ages by a foreshadowing system of bloody 
sacrifices,—it would still have been the height of presumption 
. . » Without God’s special and san.tioning appointment. 

We are, therefore, shut up to this alternative: Either the 
whole system of altars and bloody sacrifices, as practiced by 
Abel, Noah, Abraham, and Isaac, was an uameaning farce,— 
a thing of no significance, a mere amusement or fancy, mean- 
ing nothing good for nothing ; or God himself originated 
the system and enjoined it, and these good men were obsery- 
ing it in obedience to special revelation fr»m God. Here 
it will be readily seen that the first side of tnis a!ternative is 
perfectly precluded by the fact that God approved the-r sac- 
rifices. God “had respect to the cff-rings «f Abel.” He 
‘smelled a sweet savor” in the sacrifices offered by Noah 
(Gen. 8: 20,21). The other alternative, therefore, namely, 
that bloody sacrifices originated in a direct revelation from 
God, is the only suppos'tion kf: us. We must ad ptit.... 

By faith Noah, “being warned of God,”—how we are not 
told, nor ceed we be. It was s> done that Noah uaderstood 
it. The Greek word sugges's a business transaction, one in 
which it is por‘ectly vital that both parties should und-rstand 
each other. Toe communication made must be intelligible. 
When a man “ means business,” he takes care, orst of all, to be 
well understood. “In respect to things not yet seen;” for 
when the Lord forewarned Noah of the coming fi od there 
were no foretokens of it in earth orsky. There had been no 
precedents known to that generation cf like fl ods which 
might make this one probable. A!ithe evidence lay in G. d's 
word, This impressed Noah only through his faith in God’s 
veracity. “ Moved with f-ar,”—but the Greek, most closely 
construed, mears under the influence cf piety, that is, being 
a Gcd-fearing man. The word is a participle, ard strictly 
sigvifi-s on!y that he was a god:y, pious man, having faith 
in God and the fear of God before hi« eyes. i does nut mean 
precisely that he was afraid of the flood, bat that be hed a 
reverential fear of God. This led him to prepare an ark 
which was unto the salvation of his house; it resuited in sal- 
vation to his family, as household faith naturally resuits in 
saving the household. “By which”—that is, by which 
faith—he cord:mned the world. Not another man in all 
that generation had such faith. His example c mdemned 
them all. Thus Noah became an heir of that righteo: sness 
which is through faith. R ghteousness is @sntia'ly a state 
of rightners before God, which he accepts, and to which the 
term “ justification” is often applied. The immediate bl+ss- 
ings cors quent upon this just fication were the salvatin of 
his fimily from the flocd.—Prof«eor Henry Cowles, DD, im 





his Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews, 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 


Ontario and Quebec, provincial, at Toronto......-..--- Oct. 7-9 
Vermont, state, at Burlington.....................---Oct, 7-9 
Rhode Island, state, et Providence, .........-.--...----Oct, 15 








Kanzas, state, at Salina --~-Oct, 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill = -.--Nov, 4-6 
New Jersey, state, at Elisabeth ~---Noy, 18-20 





NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month In each church. Oonducted by the pastors in turn, 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting tor Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y, M, O. A. Rooma, 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. 0, A. room. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at4P. M., in the Y. M.C. A. hall, 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M. 8. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, in the Meionaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 74 
P. M,, at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P, M., in Printers’ Hall, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-echool Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 7 P. M., and every 
Thursday at 34 P. M.,inthe Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, 0. N. Sima, 
and J. B. Thomas. Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, in the 
Y. M. ©. A. rooms, 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Stady, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. BR. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Ohicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. ©. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Oburch. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 





Gincinnati, O., Meetings ror wesson oway, every Gatuseday, in the V. 
M, O. A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
8P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 
4P. M. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Ohristian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady every Saturday, 
at4P. M.,in the Y. M.C, A. Rooms, 

anal “ ra ——_————— wn nga uy mew In the ¥Y. M. 0, A, 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M, 

Dayton, O., Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 8 P. M., 
in the Y. M. ©. A. building. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Leason Study, every Saturday, at 
7.80 P. M., in the lecture room of the Second Presbyterian Church, 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. 0, A. Hall, 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms. 

Hartford, Conn., Norma! Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union, 
the second Friday of each month, Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Centre Church. 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, Training class fur Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M, 0, A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. O. P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Leason Study, every Monday 
evening, at 80’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Oonducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P, M,, in the Y. M. ©, A. Rooms, 

Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at? P. M., in the Art Gallery. 

Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 
8P.M. Oonduoted by Mr. OC. M. Ranger. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M., in the Olinton Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P: M., in the Y. M. 0. A Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 

New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M. ©. A. lecture-room, Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M..in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Olass every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schanifier. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.O, A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Obestnat Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M., in the Y. M. C0. A. Hall. Normal Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 1334 
Chestnut Street. Conducted by the Rev. J. A. Worden. Normal 
Class for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union, Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
im the Y. M. ©. A. Roonis, No. 38 Fifth Avenue, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
ats P. M., in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Stady eve’'y Saturday at noon, in the 
Y¥. M. ©, A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

8. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Stadents’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. O, A. Rooms, 
Condnoted by the Rey. David BR, Breed, 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lewon Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. 





Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. 0. +. Parlor, from 4 to 6 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. 0. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 8% 
P, M., in the Y. M. 0. A. rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney, 

Washington, D. 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Stady, every Saturday, at 
¢ P. M., in the Y. M.O, A. Chapel. 

West New Brighton, N, Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Stody, every 
Thursday evening, In the Y. M. ©, A. building. Conducted by the 
various nastors In torn. 

Westwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Leson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. ©. A. parlor, 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Leason Study every Saturday, at 
7 P. M., in the Y. M. OC. A. Rooms. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The Diocesan Sunday-school Association (Church of 
Eagland) of Canterbury, New Z aland, holds regular 
monthly meetings, with the reading of papers and general 
discussions. 


—A Sunday-school excursion to the grounds cf the 
Round Lake (N. Y.) Sunday-school Assembly took place 
on Friday, September 12. Batween eight and nine hun- 
dred persons were present. The Rev. Dr. Peter Stryker 
was chosen president of the meeting, with vice-presidents 
from eight denominations. Resolutions were passed com- 
mending the Assembly facilities at Round Lake; and a 
committee was chosen to prepare a course cf normal 
study for next year’s assembly at Round Lake, and to 
co-c perate at that time with the cflicers of the Round 
Lake Association. 

—0Of the first Sunday-school convention cf the E-an- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Virginia, held at Woodstock, 
August 29, the Rav. 8. B Barnitz writes in The Augsburg 
Teacher: “ The discussions were eminently practical and 
very earnest, and participated in by the mej rity of the 
ministers and many of the delegates. The question of 
Sunday-school helps and the Catechism created a deep 
interest and brought out many useful hints... . The 
subject of missions also created enthusiastic earnestness, 
which will work out in larger contributions not alone to 
the mission at Richmond, but also to the foreign work. 
. . « There were seventy-six delegates enrolled ; and on 
convention, committee, singing, hospitality, aud Wood- 
stock, may be written ‘ Success,’ ” 


—The half-yearly meeting of the Canterbury (New 
Zsaland) Sunday-school Union was held in Christchurch 
on June 19, The Rev. E Walker read a paper, in which 


Bae ay Rt De tte oO we eee esdergg ews vive Ul WUISDIp 
for children now attending afternoon schools only; the 
occasional substitution of an afternoon of prayer and 
short addresses on personal religion, for the usual class 
study ; some arrangement for more frequent union meet- 
ings of neighboring schools ; the formation of a “ Chil- 
dren’s Special Service Mission,” for evangelistic work in 
schools, with special services for children; the creation 
of a “ Scholars’ Christian Society” in each school; 
prayer-meetings of teachers and scholars at the close of 
echool sessions} occasional week-day examinations of 
scholars; the use of catechisms with Bible answers; and 
Sunday afternoon Bible-classes for adults. 


—The fourth annual convention of the Otoe County 
(Neb.) Sunday-school Association was held at Camp Creek 
Church, September 2 and 3, 25 schoo!s reported, with 1,756 
members and an average attendance of 1,410. Sx schools 
do not use the International lessons. The Rev. Isaiah W. 
Read, of Omaha, delivered an address on the present 
condition of Sunday-school work in Otce Oounty, in 
which he said: “ A comparison of the statistics of the 
Sunday-schools of Otoe County, with those of the day- 
schools, discovers a disparagement in the former cf an 
alarming character, which cannot but cause those who 
are dee p'y interested in the moral well-being of the rising 
generation to consider seriously what msy be done to 
promote the cause which has for its aim the elevation and 
refinement cf the people, as well as their salvation and 
upbuilding in righteousness, The population of Otoe 
County is about 14.000, and according to the report of 
the county superintendent of public instruction for 1878, 
there were 83 school districts, 4,744 persons of school age, 
and an attendance at the public schools of 3,091, while 
in the county, as far as reported, there were according to 
statistics gathered by the secretary of the Association, for 
1878, 85 Sunday-schools, with an enrollment of 2,106 and 
an average attendance, including teachers and cflicers, of 
1,726.” 

—The fiurth annual meeting of the Carleton County 
(New Brunswick) Sanday school convention was held on 
Wednesday, August 13, in the Baptist Church in Wood- 
stock, The attendance was large, and represented almost 
every school in the county. The executive committee’s 
suggestions ragarding the use of the International lessons 
brought out some earnest defenses of the system. The 


Rev. Messrs. W. W. Colpitts, K. McKsy, and G. W. Mce- 

Donald were appointed a committee to consider and 

report upon the following suggestions: ‘ How best may 

the establishment of Sunday-schools be introduced in 

thoee districts where none now ex'st?” and “ How best 

may the local interest in Sanday-schoo!s be enlarged?” 

It reported as follows: “ Your committee beg to recom- 

mend, in answer to the first question submitted, that theex- 

ecutive committee be instructed to give intimation through 

the public print, that if anybody will communicste 

through the secretary with the executive committee, that 
the committee will do all in its power to assist in forming 
and equipping a school in their midst. That the execu- 

tive committee, as soon after receiving such app'ication 
as possible, shall endeavor to secure some active Sunday- 
school worker to volunteer a visit to such locality. In 
answer to the second question your committee recom- 
mends: That this convention recommend that in each 
parish there be at least an annual meeting of Sunday- 
school workers of such parish, to discuss such questiors as 
the executive committee may submit for th«ir cousidera- 
tion.” This report was adopted. The secretary’s report 
showed 57 schools in the county, of which 34 reported. 
25 schools use the International lessons, Of the 34 schools 
from which reports were received, 12 were kept open all 
last winter, being a gain of eight more than formerly 
reported. The remainder are kept open generally from 
May 1 to November 1. Mr. J. T. Fuetcher, secretary of 
the convention, ssys: “ An important feature of the con- 
vention was the organization of the delegates present into 
a Sunday-tchool. The president, acting for the time as 
superintendent, appointed teachers, and assigned them 
their classes. An order cf service fur the occasion had 
been prepared by the executive committee, with a view to 
having it introduced in the schools throughout the 
county, at a very small cost to each school. The lesson 
chosen was that of the International series for August 17, 
“The Christian Armor.” Tie system as pursued io a well- 
ordered school, with a blackboard exarcise, was fully illas- 
trated, and no doubt imparted to many of the delegates 
present new ideas with regard to conducting Sunday- 
schools successfally.” The next meetirg of the conven- 
tion will be held at Victoria Corner, Wakefield Parish. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The twenty-fifth annual convention of the Sunday- 
achool toachors of Massachusetts will ba held in Worces- 
ter, November 12 and 18. Dr. Vincent and other well- 
known workers will be present. 

—The E'ghth D‘strict Sunday-school Avsociation of 
Towa will hold an institute of four days, October 14 17, 
at Corning, Iowa, conducted by the Rev. W. F. C afew. 
Mrs, Orafts will have charge of the instraction ia the pri- 
mary department. Captain Jobn F. Merry will conduct 
the services of song. President Berry, of Simpson Cen- 
tenary College, and others, will give lectures, addresses, 
and drills, Entertainment will be furnished to all who 
come, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—The sfiernoon Sanday-schools in England, which 
use the International lessons, are relatively increasiog in 
numbers, while the percentage of attendance at the 
morning schools is diminishing. The Wesleyan Sunday- 
school Society and the Glasgow Suanday-school Uaion 
now recommend the International lessons, having given 
up their own separate series. 

—A missionary of the American Sanday-school Union 
in Kansas writes: “ At a certain town, when the Sanday- 
school was organized, one who had been a very wicked 
man was invited to teach, for lack of a better; but, feeling 
his responsibility, he was led to reek and to find the Lord 
Jesus as his Saviour. He is now the superintendent, 
Many others in that school have madea good confession.” 








TEMPERANCE, 

—Cardinal Manning lends his ixflaence to tewper- 
ance work in Eng'and. At a late Roman Catholic 
temperance meeting in Liverpool, he said that in 
Manchester, Liverpool, and London, the T.etotal Le gue 
of the Cross numbered fifty thousand of the soberest 
men in Eogland. Drankenness, he declared, was aff-ct- 
ing factory hands to such an extent that Americans, who 
visited England to study the labor question, fvund that 
the factory labor of America was more efficient than that 
of E agland, in consequence of intemperance among Eag- 
lish factory operatives, + 

—A National Tempsrance Jubilee was celebrated on 
September 2, at the Crystal Palece, London, when nearly 
forty thousand persons attended, from diffsrent parts of 
the country. Mr. E. Baines presided, aud the Rey. 
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Dawson Burns spoke of the formation and extension of 
the Temperance Movement from 1829, The Medical 
History of the Temperance Movement; Temperance in 
Schools; Temperance in the Army and Navy; the His- 
tory and Results of the Church of England Temrperance 
Society; and Temperance in Noncomformist Churches, 
—were considered. A second meeting was held in the 
afternoon, presided over by Mr. 8. Bowly, at which A. M. 
Sullivan, M. P., and Mr. John B, Gough, addressed the 
audience. 


GENERAL. 


—From Francs comes intelligence of an important 
assembly held in a Protestant church at Paris in connec- 
tion with the Evangelical Society of France. The presi- 
dent was Dr. Gustave Monod, and several pastors and 
laymen made cheering addresses, “A counselor-at-law 
stated as a most remarkable fact that on a journey through 
France he had had opportunity to ascertain that at no 
former time could the gospel be preached so freely as 
now; and that among the people there prevailed a great 
hunger and thirst after the word of life. Wherever in 
the provinces biblical expositions were announced, no 
hail could b3 found large enough to hold the over fl »wiag 
masses, They came from two and three miles around, 
not from curiosity, but from a desire to hear the word of 
God. The people are turning away with discontent from 
the empty shows of the Romish Church ; they have fuund 
out that the desire of the soul is not stilled by it, and 
they are greedy to hear the teaching of a pure faith. The 
Sunday-schools, which are established in all the larger 


cities, meet with more and more favor, and are well 
attended.” 


—A letter from Italy states that the pope, in a letter 
to one of his cardinals, has complained bitterly of the 
Protestant echools which have been established at Rome, 
designatiog them as enemies of the church. He says: 
* While in the public schools hardly one or two hours 
are devoted to instruction in the Roman catechism, the 
Protestants, in their schools, instill into the youth the god- 
less doctrine cf their heresy. These schoo's increase more 
and more from year to year by the labors of foreigners 
and through the help of foreign gold, and that, too, in 
the city within which formerly nothing was taught except 
that which the pure church willed.” In crder to relieve 
this evil and hinder it from spreading, he has appointed 
a commision to examine the condiuonu uf wie prescut 
Roman Catholic schools, and propose plans for their en- 
largement, and to see in what way the children may be 
brought into these schools, how the capability of the 
schoolmasters may be ascertained, and how the necessary 
money may be raised. Tae pope has also given a hun- 
dred thousand francs from his own private means as his 
first annual contribution; and he calls upon all Roman 
Catholics to sand to him their free-will ¢ fferings for this 
purpose, Tho commission is composed of the highest 
dignitaries of the church with distinguished a:sociate 
members from the nobility. Meanwhile the Protestant 
Sanday-schools in Italy are increasing continually in a 
most encouraging manner, and meet with great approba- 
tion among the people. Many Christian denominations 
are at work for the evangelization of Ltaly. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—~=—__— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All publications received will be peemptty, noticed under this head. 
The interest of ouc readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 








The Influence of Jesus. By the Rav. Philli 
tures, 1379.) léqo, pp. 274 New York: 


$1.25. 


Nimpo’s Troubles. By O'lve Thorne M'ller. 
ed Foote ani Sol. E, tinge, Jr. 
1.25, 

Little Peep-Show: stories. pictures, and rhymes - y Maite folks. LIllus- 
trated. Sm. 440 pp 223. Thesame. Price, $1.2: 


The Whit? Fields of France; or, The Story of Mr. M’All’s M'ssion to 
the Worki onan of Paris and Lyons. By Horatias Bonar, D.D 
12mo, pp. vil, 356. New xork: Robect Carter & Broihers, Puice, 


Brooks. (Bohlen Lec- 
. P. Dutton & Lo. Price, 


Illustrated by Mary Hal- 
16.00, pp. 312. Tae same. Price, 


$1.25. 

Histo py ot the R formation in Europe inthe TimsofCaivin. By J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigie, D.D. (New uniform eaition, solid only in ae 
Sv “18., f mo, po. XX i ii 43; xviii, 475; xxix, 463; xxxi, 491; xxvi 
470; xx, 526; xxix, 576; xx, 464 The same, Price, $5.00. 

Biue Flag and Cloth of Gold. By Anna Warner. 16mo, pp. 359. The 
same, Price, $1.25. 

Abra» am Lincoln and tre Abolition of Slavery in the United States. 

$y Coar es Godfrey Lelaid. (New Plutarch” series.) 1l6mo, pp. 
246. New Yuk: G. P. Putaam’s Sous. Price, $1.00 
The Workman: his fils» friends and his trua friends. By Joseph P. 


Thompson, D.b. 
ciety. Price, $1.10, 


Eyes ght, and How to Care for it 
Cau rieath Primers ) 
Biakis.on, 


l6.n0 pp. 254. New York: Americau Tiac, So- 


(Ameri- 
Pouaselpnia: Lindsay & 


By George C. Harlan, M D. 
18.00, pp. lds. 
P.ice, D ceats. 


The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. By A.H Beesly. With maps. 
of Ao ient Hisvory ) lsmy, pp. x.ki, 217. 
ber’s Sons, Price, $1 00. 


Laura’s Aspirations; or, The Next Thing. By E. B. Hollis. 
31. Paladeiph a: American Sanday-schovol Union. 


Epochs 
New York: Caaries Sccio- 








PAMPHLETS, 


komt Government at Home and Abroat. By Robert P. Porter. (From 
he Princ ton Review ) 870, pp. 195, New York: Office of The 
Prosemen Raview. Price, 5 cents. 


Home Protection Manual. By Frances FE. Willard. 
York: Office of The Ludependent. Price, 15 cents. 


Alcohol and the Haman Brain. By the Rey. Joseph Cook. 16m0, pp 
23. New York: National Temperanc Socirt rice, 10 cen.s, 

Is Expiation a Fiction? Asermun by T.S Childs, D.v. i8mo, pp. 24. 
st. Louis: Gospel Book and Tract Depository. Price, 10 cenw. 


Com' ng and Appearing of Orr Lord. By James H. Brookes. 
2. Thesame. Price, 10 cents. 


8vo, pp. 32. New 


18mo, pp. 


Unity of the Christian Church; a sermon preached in the Congrega- 
tional Crurch. Rutland, Vt.. by the Rev. James Gibson Johnson, 
pastor. Rutland, Vt.: Young Men’s Christian Union. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Wecome Songs for Sunday-schools. Edited by R. S. Thain. 
16m0, paper, pp. 32. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. 
I mers Never Been a Drunkard. Sovg and chor’s, 


° Atcbinson; 
A 


8Vv0, pp. 18. 


No, 2. 
Price, 10 cents, 
Words by the Rev. 


mu ic by KE. Manford Ciark. Chicago: Towne & 
Price, 35 cents. 





THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


The Atlantic Monthly for the present month justifies its 
use of its time-honored statement in its su ;-title, that it is 
“ devoted to literature, science, art, and politics,” b* printing 
two good art articles, one being on Meyerbeer, by Mr. W. F. 
Apthorp, a judicious Boston musical critic; and the other 
being an excellent anonymous paper on the Venus of Milo. 
To those decorating their houses with plaster casts or photo- 
graphs of ancient statuary, we commend the sharp distinction 
the author draws betweenthe Venusde’ Medici and the Venus 
of Milo. Besides these two articles, the Contributors’ Club 
tells about faience in Cincinnati. The number contains three 
political articler,—one on the relation of forcign trade to hard 
times ; another on German socislism; another on “sircere 
demagogy ;” and the recently published life and works of 
Albert Gallatin are made the text of an article that stands 
midway between politics and bicgraphy. The other ten ar- 
ticles—led by Principal Shairp’s paper on Burns and his pre- 
decessors—come under the “literature” head, “science” 
alone being left out. But this word was a later addition to 
The Atlantic's title, and in extenuation of its seeming 
neglect it may be said that non-mathematical rcience is not 
easily made attractive to a magazine public without the aid 
of pictures; and not even The Atlantic’s audience could be 
expected to crave articles on quaternions or least squares. 

Sunday Afternoon appsars under its new title of Good 
Company, in a new cover, designed by Mr. E. J. Neville Stent, 
the New York architect, which attracts the eye by what Mr. 
Whistler might call “an arrangement in green and gray.” 
Its contents are unusually varied and readable, representing 
many good subjects, and not a few noted writers. The maga- 
zine is evidently hereafter to ey a epecial religious mo- 


tiwe. hnt will continue, as hitherto, to give much epace to 
questions of social advancement and the general go0d an- 


kind. Its excellent depertment of religious readings, called 
The Still Hour, gives place to a similar department, more 
secular in tone, but not less readable and sensible, entitled 
Talks. The separate articles in this number hardly require 
any more special mention than a general suggestion that they 
will nearly all be found attractive. A paper on Hospital 
work in New York, and the stories entitled D» Not Even the 
Publicans the Same, and Mr. Scattergood’s First Parish, may 
be commended to those who do not find time to rerd more 
than two or three magazine articles a month. 

In Harper’s Magazine the illustrations acc-mpanying the 
excluding paper on the history of American art are worth 
study for the light they throw on the general subject. In 
any popular writings about art, accompanying pictures are of 
high value to the reader, even if they are nothing more than 
outline reminders of what the artist has aimed todo. How- 
ever carefully the writer may prepare his descriptions, 
they cannot take the place of pictorial representation. One 
tolerable reproduction is worth more than a dozen pages of 
the most minute description and analysis. In the case of the 
present series on American art, the pictures, though the selec- 
tion of subjects might easily have been improved, are much 
more than outline reminders, being really art works them- 
selves, and unusually successful in reproducing canvas effects 
in ink and paper. The other illustrated articles of the num- 
ber maintain the recent high standard of illustration which 
this magazine has shown. One of them is on painted glass, 
especially as related to house adornment. 

The current number of Lippincott’s Magazine is a very 
readable one, being especially good in those pages which are 
devoted to its stories, which, this month, are unusually bright 
and entertaining. Im My Friend the Communist there is 
social philos>phy as well as fun; The Double Life of Mar- 
tin Staples is a new embodiment of an idea which has vexed 
the world since the days of Adam; A Summer Isle is pleas- 
ant and entertaining; and Nothing Menial teaches a very 
salutary lesson. Aan article on A Sunday in England is 
written in a rather flippant tone, but is accurate so far as it 
goes, and will have novelty and interest for most readers. 
The writer is himself an Englishman, and has looked at 
his subject on more sides than one. The Study of English in 
Germany is a thoroughly good paper by Mr. H. M. Kennedy, 
who poiats out Germany’s great but generally unrecognized 
debt to English and American writers. Mr. Edward C. 


m0 PP: | Bruce offers euggestive hints on landscape gardening in the 


United States ; and there are illustrated pspers on chamois 
hunting, and on the Western Sierras, In the Monthly Gos- 
sip department a competent writer presents some interestirg 
statements of publishers concerning the number of books 
they send out for review, and the value which they attach to 
the “critical estimates” of the press. This value would 
seem to be diminishirg as regards the general average of 
notices, and increasing in the case of special books or special 
newspapers. The subject is far too complex to be considered 
here, or in any small space; indeed, the whole question of 
book reviewing as related to sales is one which publishers 
profess themselves unable to settle, and on which few of them 
precisely agree. One paragraph, however, which the pres- 
ent writer presents, is beyond dispute. He cays: “In dis- 
tributing copies among editors, the design of the publisher, 
of course, is to advertise his volumes. To sccomplish his 
purpose, his permanent interest requires that they be not 
treated with more commendation than their merits deserve, 
Oa moral grounds, surely he desires that no fietitious worth 
be attributed to them. On financial grounds, no les, the 
continued prosperity of his business demands perfect jvstice 
in criticism. For a critic to praise every volume is to praise 
none; for him to give praise where praise is due, and b’ame 
where blame belongs, is the only criticiem that, in a series of 
years, is of commercial value.” This is admirably said; we 
do not remember ever to have ceen a better statement of the 
ewe. This number of Lippincott’s Magez'ne mey fairly be 
called the most readable miscellany of the month. 

Scribner’s Monthly contains a full descr’ ption, by pen and 
pencil, of the new mining town of Leadville, Cole rado. This 
early appearance of so complete an article is mcre than a 
piec2 of magazine enterprise; for one of the best services 
that an illustrated periodicil can perform is to present a 
swiftly made and yet faithful picture of the passing events or 
fashions of the time. An article like this is worth twica 
what it would be worth a year hence. A whole generation 
bas been born since the California mining furor of 1849; and 
to them this picture of a somewhat similar, though much 
more limited, excitement will have no small novelty and 
interest. Another article on a Western theme is devoted to 
Field Sports in Minnesota, with fine bird pictures. A paper 
on Edison is prefaced by a strong portrait, drawn by Francis 


Lathrop. The series of Brazilian ar icles is continned.—a 
series interior, both in text and pic‘ures, to Scribuer’s remark- 


able pspers on The Great South, on the idea of which it 
seems based, to some extent. Mrs. Burnett's powerful story 
of Haworth’s is brought to a conclusion in this number, 
which contains other interesting articles which may profit- 
ably occupy the reader’s time. An anomymous paper on Jour- 


shallow performance, tn whiet Akt HARehokis 4.S0eReW ha 
misleading way, in order to justify the author’s statement that 
“Jiterature and journalism are not only very distinct, they 
are very far apart; they are in some particulars almost irre- 
concilable. The one point which they have in common is 
that the professors of both express ideas by means of alpha- 
betic writing.” The simple truth is that newspaper writing, 
like all other writing, is literature if it has those qualities 
of subject, treatment, and style which insure for it a perma- 
nent interest and value; if it lacks such qualities, it is not 
literature. This is as trae of newspapers as of printed books. 
Literature is not destroyed because it is printed on a quarto 
sheet, any more than it is preserved by being put between 
the covers of a book. The reader of this number will turn 
with interest to its very appet'z'ng list of announcements for 
1880, printed on the advertising leaves. Original Amer'can 
literature is under a great debt to Scribner’s Monthly, which 
finds somethirg better to do than to surrender its best space 
to thin novels of the worst elements of English sccial life, or 
to reprinted essays written by derp.'ring young “ thinkers” 
of the London University type. 

The juvenile magezines, Wide Awake and St. Nicholas, 
may well beguile older readers to spend an hour over them, 
in the children’s company. 





Our leading American reviews are vow fully abreast of 
their English contemporaries, such as The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury or The Contemporary Review; whether we consider 
the average excellence of the articles they contain, or the 
range and ability of their contributors. The number of able 
and notable articles printed in The Princeton Review, for 
instance, durivg last year and the present year, has been 
really creditable to our periodical press and the public which 
sustains it. We believe it may be said with tru'h that so 
large a body of thoughtful papers on contew porary subjects 
is now presented in no other periodical at so small a price. 
The September number of The Princeton Review contains 
two hundred and twelve octavo pages, with contributions by 
four American, two Scotcb, one English, and cne Italian 
writer, on such subjects as The Progress of Christianity in 
the United States (by Dr. Schaff); The Philesophic Move- 
ment in Italy ; Painting in its Historic Relations; The Liws 
of War in their Bearing on Peace ; and Virgil as a Precursor 
of Christianity. The price of such a collection, carefully 





printed on excellent paper, is thirty-five centr,—the sum 
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charged for the best popular monthly magazines, but never 
affixed to a standard American review before The Princeton 
Review came into its present proprietoy’s hands. 


It is a good thing that the several denominations cf Chris- 
tians recognize the need of teacher training in Sunday- 
school work. What is done is of less importance just now 
than the fact that something is attempted. The Methodists 
have fairly had the lead thus far. The Presbyterians have 
not occupie i in this thing the position to which their numbers 
and general intelligence have entitled them. Every fresh 
move by them is therefore a cause of encouragement to all 
friends of competent Sanday-school instruction, The Rev. 
James A. Worden, the new suprrintendent of Sunday-school 
work in that denomination, has done not a littlein quickening 
interest in normal-class teaching ; and now, with the approval 
of the Gereral Assembly, he has issued The Westminster 
Normal Class Outlines, a ser‘es of outline lessons for a year 
in the janicr course of a Presbyterian normal class, The 
book will probably be of service in securing the formation 
of normal classes; for many pastors and superintendents 
have waited only to be told just what and how to do in this 
line. Yet the book is by no means as good as it should be, 
It lacks in system, coherence, simplicity, and accuracy, It 
seems carelessly put together and edited. Doubtless, however, 
there is soundness enough in the Presbyterian Church to 
save the d-nomination from being harmed by as imperfect a 
text-book es this, (12mo, cloth, pp. 132. Philadelphia: 
Pres>yterian Board of Publication. Price, 60 cents.) 


To the valuable series, “ Ep»chsof Ancient H's‘ory,” edited 
by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A., and Charles Sankey, M. A., 
has been recently added a volume not only well worthy of a 
place in the series, but in no small measure original. For 
its clear relation of facts, its careful weighing of testimony, 
and new solutions and explanations of puzzlirg historical 
junctures, the work is of a degree of merit quite unusual in 
so small a book. It cannot be read without profit. The 
“epoch ” is rather an ex'eaded one: The Gracchi. Marius, and 
Sula, as the book is entitled. The author, Mr. A. H. Boesly, 
ptys a jus! tribute in the introduction to the recent Roman 
Listorians of note. Mommsen and Long, from whom he him- 
self bes drawn much for his own advantage; but he hes not 
neglected, as indeed he says and his work shows, to have 
fresh and thorough -recourss to all the ancient authorities. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. xiv, 216. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


The “symposium ” id lar in England two ve 
tmree years abe, and snes henitiee to American readers, has 
now become domesticated so far west as St. Louis. A Sym- 
posium on the Holy Spirit, published by John Burns, of that 
city, includes five papers by as many clergymen of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, setting forth such views of the cffixe and 
work of the Holy Ghost as are approved in that denomina- 
tion. The book contains one hundred and fifty-five pages of 
16mo size; and is to be followed, the publisher hopes, by a 
uniform series, which shall serve to introduce to an audience 
outside that particular denomination the thoughts of the 
best minds among the Disciples of Christ, on various living 
topics of religious discussion. (16mo, cloth, pp. 155. St. 
Louis: John Barns. Price, 75 cents.) 


A serviceable body of information concerning English 
authors ard their works is Professor Henry Morley’s First 
Steps in English Literature. In bulk, and also in critical 
abiity, it stands between books like Shaw’s Manual and 
Taine’s full critical history. It contains nine hundred and 
fourteen compact pages, and has therefore been sold hitherto 
at a price a li tle out of popular reach. Bat its publishers 
have now made it generally accessible by issuing it in a new 
edition at two dollers. This edition is printed from the same 
plates as its costlier predecessors, without abridgment; and 
is neatly produced, baing altogether one of the cheapest books 
in the market. (12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 914. New York: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, &C>, Price, $2.00 ) 


The excellent series of popular hygienic hand-books now 
appearing under the general title of American Health 
Primers, is continued by a book on Eyesight and How to 
Care for It, written by De. George C. Harlan, of the Wills 
Eye Hospital, Philadelphia. It contains practical informa- 
tion on the structure and care of the eyes, stated plainly, for 
the benefit of non-professional readers. (18mo, cloth, pp. 
139, Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. Price, 50 cents.) 


* The lesson ef faithful daily service by the doing of present 
duties, whatever they be, is taught in Laura's Aspirations ; 
or, The Next Thing, by E, B. Hollis. The book will find its 
audience among girls between twelve and twenty. (16mo, 


elcth, illustrated, pp 315. Philadelphia: American Sunday- 
school Union.) Ss 

The latest volume in the Evglich Men of Letters series, 
Burke, by John Morley, is written by an ardent admirer of 
the statesman, but presents its biographical and critical ma- 





terial in a spirit which does not prejudice the formation of 
an impartial opinion. The book contains much matter which 
will be new to most American readers concerning the state 
of Whig opinion in England during the Revolutionary War. 
(12mo, cloth, pp. 214. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rev. Joseph Cook’s effective lecture on Alcohol and 
the Human Brain has been issued in a ten-cent pamphlet by 
the National Temperance Society, New York. 

The publication of a “Sinday Library” of populsr read- 
ing, after the plan of the well-known cheap “libraries” of 
current fiction, but made up of religious stories, has been 
begun by J. 8. Ozilvie & Co., of New York. The first num- 
ber contains two stories: Nellie, the Clockmaker’s Daughter ; 
and Riiny Days, and How to Meet Them. Fature numbers 
will consist of books by Hesba Stretton, “ A. L O. E.,” and 
other religious writers. The usual price will be ten cents a 
number. ; =x. 


H retofore, although an occasional ure has been made of 
seperate particulars in the catalogue cf siars of Hipparchus 
preserved by Ptolemy, there has been no general investiga- 
tion of the whole catalogue, in the light of modern science, 
to discover what is the measure of i's general accuracy. 
Baily ed jed several happy “corjectural emendations” where 
the numbers give2 in the manuscripts appeared to be com- 
piled by copyists; and lately Schjellerup has published the 
catalegue cf Abd-ul Rahman-al-Sifi, which was made from 
the catalogue of Ptolemy by the addition of a constant in- 
crement in longitude. But the problem of determining, at 
least approximately, the general amount of accuracy of the 
Ptolemaic catalogue has been taken in hand by Dr. C. H. F. 
Peters, the accomplished director of the Litchfield Observa- 
tory of Hamilton College, who generally keeps the number 
of asteroids discovered by himself ahead of the increasing 
numbers of each freshman clasi. The method consists, 
roughly stated, in computing back the place of each well- 
identified star of the catalogue from modern observations, 
and comparing it with its place as recorded in Pwlemy's 
catalogue. The results will then disckse the combined 
errors of the catalogue its2lf and of the modern state of 
knowledge about the proper motion of the fixed s‘ars. As 
the exact epoch of the catalogue is not known, an app: oxi- 
mate epoch was essumed, of A. D. 100. Thence the results 
applied to stars within the Zodiac showed that the essumed 
epoch wee about fusty-twe yoars wu late. After making the 
corresponding connections, and comparing the s‘ar places 
anew, it appears that the errors of the catalogue of Ptol- 
emy show a singular progression or periodicity, according 
to the place of the star in the heavens. The errors in 
longitude are at a maximum for star places near one celes- 
tial meridian, and decrease to a minimum near the merid- 
ian at right angles with the other one. The same is 
true of the errors in latitude, but the meridians of maxima 
and minima are different. How much of this periodicity of 
error was a constitutional defect in the armillary spheres 
used anciently for measuring angles will better be seen when 
all the stars of the catalogue are taken into the computation. 
But this seems the first eerious effort at showing how 
the heavens really appeared in the time of Hipparchus, and 
what changes have actually taken place in the visible sky 
within two thousand years. The work of Dr. Peters is briefly 
summarized in the “ Vierle/jahreschrift der Astronomischen 
Gesel'schaft,” or [German] Astronomical Society’s Quarterly, 
Vol. 12, No. 4. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


FRIENDSHIP IN THE FAMILY. 


[From the Public Ledger.] 

It is undoubtedly true that, although many things that 
render life precious to us are found in the family, friend- 
ship, as we commonly understand it, is not ofien among 
them. There are strong ties of mutual interest and affac- 
tion, based partly upon natural and instinctive feelings, 
partly on the habit of close and constant intercourse, and 
partly on the duties, responsibilities, and dependencies 
which these relations involve. Bat when we look for 
friendship, either in its poetry and romance, its thrilling 
intercourse, or its sympathy of purpose and endeavor, it is 
usually outside, not within, the circle of near kindrad. 

Many reasons may be alleged for this, the most e-gent 
of which is probably the blunting influence of coniioual 
familiarity. Living always together, the membrr: of one 
family are apt to become monotonous and uninteresting 
to one another. Having had such abundant opportunity, 
they fancy they have entirely fathomed each other, and 
that thera is nothing more to fiad out, There is no longer 
the attraction of curiosity or the stimulus of variety. 
They are not vividly impressed, nor do they feel able to 











impress in their turn. So there comes to be a tameness 
and insipidity about home life which is supposed to be 
inherent in it. The feelirg of the uselessness of «ff rt 
deadens eff rt, and a lukewarm spirit of calm good-will 
is all that is even aimed at. That this is the case in 
numerous families may be proved by the charges which 
they experience on the arrival of any valued guest. New 
life and energy seem to enter with him and pervsde the 
hitherto listless household ; each one fee's a new p'easure 
and an unwonted desire to please, which are equally 
exhilarating ; but, after his deprr ure, they gradually 
sink back into the old apathetic routire. Of course the 
eager heart of youth especially cannot be satisfied with 
this; it must put ont its tendri’s and cliog to something; 
it craves animated intercourse, warm sympathy, earnest 
purposes, strong emotions, and fiads them in ovwfside 
friendships. 

Now, while euch attachments are not to be irdiscrim- 
inately discouraged, bringing their own special advan- 
tsges and p'ewures, it is to be sincerely deplored that 
friendships inside the home are so exceedingly rare, and 
that the young are so generally growing up in the idea 
that they are impossible. There are, of course, mary 
honorable exceptions to this, where not only husband and 
wife bave been life-long aad devoted friends, but also 
parents and childrea, brothers and sisters. Yet the care- 
ful preservation of these instances, and the extreme 
respect accorded to them, proves their comparative rarity. 
Prbably each of us can recall a few such cases, which 
stand out in bold relief against thé multitudes of house- 
holds who consider themselves highly bleased if they only 
succeed in avoiding contention and {r.ssrving a tolerable 
civility among one another. 

Yet it would seem as if nearly all the materi Js for 
earnest and steadfast friendship might be found within a 
circle already joined by bonds of instinctive + ff.ction and 
mutual interest. There is sufficient similarity of taste, 
purpose, and position, to win sympathy; and there is 
sufficient variety of age, sex, and circumstance, to prevent 
monotony. There is every opportunity for elevating a 
natural fondness into loftier affsction, for developing the 
germs of respect and love into the rich and full growth 
of noble friendship. All the more delicate relations of 
sex are fulfilled in their utmost purity by the fiiendship 
of mother and son, father and daughter, brother and 
sister. Why then should years spent under the same 
roof so often separate and scatter the affections of child- 
hood, instead of cementing and strengthenirg them into 
the rich and steadfast friendships of maturer lif ? 

Probab'y the chief cause of this is that people rely on 
the instinctiveness of natural affection as being all-suf- 
ficient, without ¢ffort. They imagine that family love is 
strong enough to take care of itself, so they take but 
little pains to preserve it from the shocks and jars of 
daily life. And they also suppose that they are so well 
known to each other that it is not worth while to preseat 
their fairer side. In all this they are mistakea. Natural 
affection cffers a fine foundation on which to erect the 
edifice of a firm and enduring friendship, but it will not 
rise up of itself. We must build it, stone by stone, if we 
would possess it, If we have a valued and respected 
friend, what pains we take to cherish his friendship; 
how carefully we endeavor to prune away from our- 
selves that which would displease him, and cultivate 
those qualities which he admires; how we strive to 
gratify him by pleasant surprises, and to avoid all that 
could wound or trouble him! Yet, let the familiar house 
door shut us in, and how many of us take the same pains? 
Here we throw off restraint, we air our worse side, 
that has been sedulously hidden, and allow our better 
qualities, that have been in full exercise, to fall asleep. 
How many of us anxiously make the most and the best 
of ourselves to our own family? How many cf us regard 
the home as the arena for giving, not getting, pleasure, for 
spreading, not absorbing, comfort? It is the simple work- 
ing of a natural and inevitable law; that which we sow 
we shall surely reap. If we cultivate home friendships 
with the same assiduity that we give to those ouiside, 
they will yield us even richer and fairer returns. There 
is no friendship so pure and besutifal in its nature, so 
rich and full in its power of b'essing, or so singularly 
rare in its occurrence, as that betw’en parents ard their 
grown-up sons and daughters. Where the parental and 
filial instincts are supplemented by that higher and mre 
spiritual sff ction that binds together minds in intellec- 
tual communion, and souls in heartfelt sympathy, fow 
deeper or more delightful friendships can be imegined, 
The guardian and depsndent gradually love themselves 
in the dear companion and true friend of later life; and 
youth becomes wiser and age brighter, and both nobler 
and happier, in this loving and abiding union. If, how- 
ever, we would enjoy any of the precious friendships of 
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home, we must preserve the delicacy and 
freshness of each family relation; we must 
cultivate those qualities which endear us 
to one another ; we must have faith in the 
power <f love, and regard its obligations 
as our highe:t privileges, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,250 copies. Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 
every insertion, 





It is delicious, every one says that has 
used Walter Biker & Oo.’s Chocolate and 
C.coa preparations, They have stood the 

+t of a century, and have become articles 
of general consumption. Grocers every- 
where keep these goods, 





Mewers. Wemple and Marzanedo, suc- 
cersors to Wemple and Kronhein state 
that the demand for the panel ; ictures 
cff red by them free to any teacher send- 
iog f r them bes been so great that their 
supply is exhavsted, and they are com- 
pelled to wihdraw the cffsr. Their new 
advertisement i1 this wesk’s paper will 
undcubtedly bring them many responses, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FITZPATRICK’s premium stained glass for churche- 
costs lest tha» inferior work. see testimonials, Ad- 


dress Box 226, Stapleton. Richmond Co, N. Y. 





T.HE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON Sample 
copy free, Address Prov.Lith.Co. Providence... 
AENNAY APTERNOON Springfield. Maan 
Beaicy oT elenrated Pianos & Organs. Washington.N.J. 
YOSTER'S ‘BY’ MARCHE” for M llinery & Fan 
4 Goods .43 N. 8h Street, Phila. Goods sent by mail. 
M USICA The Affinity of 50 kevs illustrated. 
Sent by uail for 2% cents Ag uts 
wanted. Western Music Cu., 208 State St Chicago, ILL. 
ASPLENDID Present 1Gilt bourd Autograph A.bum 
containing 48 besu fully engraved pages, also :7 se'ect 
qu stations, all tor lic stpaid, postage stamps taken, 
Agents wanted Franklin Bros., West Haven, Conun. 
p4; ENTS. TRAD?-MARKS CAVEATS. MUNN 
& (4%) 37 Park Row, Ne York Proprietors of 
theSciestTiric AME 1CaNn. Tuoirty fourye r’ expe- 
rie .sSxicitorsof Pa ots. Handhoo« on Pa.en 3, 
with f ili di.ectious a d advice, sen. frea 
JNE foePesaRy op macT INFLUENCE, AND 
HAVING THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE 
VARIOUS EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS, 
UNITE INCOMMENDING THE PUBLICATIONS 


OF D LOTHROP & CO. 








Emi nt among them are 


PANSY’S WOF KS, 32 vols, 
ELLA FARMAN’sS WORKS, 9 vols. 
JULIA A. EASTMAN’? WORKS, 6 vo 8. 
MRS. A. E POSTERS WORKSS, 5 vols. 
By Anthor of ANDY LUTTRELL, 6 vols. 
R-V N. AD MS'S WORKS, 12 vols. 
The $10) Pre z*teries, 16 vols. 
The $500 Prize Series, 21 vols. 


And Lothrop’s Select Sund ty school Libraries Nos. 1 
to 7, 274 vols , at reduced prices. 
100 Choice N.w 8S. S. and Holiday books just ready. 


Catalogues free. Send for one. 


D LOTHROP & CO.,, BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


“Marvelousiy Cheap.” 
The new Siudent’s edition of 
Craden’s Unabridged 
Concordance. The only genu- 
inely complete and unabridged 
edition. Large 


S30 pages. 


ectavo, over 


Price, $1.50. 


Special rates given for clubs of 
five or more copies upon appli- 
cation to 


Dodd, Mead, & Company, 
Publishers, 
751 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For H. M. STAN’ F°’S foscipating narret ve of his 
explora ions THROUGS THE vARK CONTINENT. and 
down the rever C ngo frum its source to lis mouth, 
Pr fase y i\lustratee trom Sketch+s and Photographs, 
showing the scenery and people slo g his rott.e. 
& new edition is now ready. Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


to be more p-pular thax Canon 


of Jesus.’”’—1 He CHBISTL{aN UNION. 


A Literary 


we work upon the basis of present cost. 


this charge. 
when made 500 at a time. 
tea 
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enemy. Full catalogue sent free on request. 
Library of Universal Knowledge. A re- 
print entire of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with ad- 
ditions of about 40 per cent. of new matter upon 
topics of special interest to American readers. In 
20 vols., 15,000 pages. Price per vol., cloth, 50 
cents; half morocco, 75 cénts ; bait Russia, $1.00 ; 
postage, 10 cents. 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Liter- 
ature. In 4vols 14 pages. Price per set, cloth, 
$2.00; half morocco, $3.00; half Russia, $4.00; 
postage, 40 cents. 
Macaulay’s History of England, In5 vols., 
2900 pages. Price per set, cloth, $2.50; half Rus- 
sia, $4.50; postage, 45 cents. 
Taine’s History of English Literature. 
Complete in 1 vol., 730 pages. Price, cloth, 90 
cents; half Russia, $1.25; postage, 12 cents. 
Acme Library of Standard Biography. 
In 12 volumes. Cloth, sold separately. Per vol., 35 
cents; postage, 5 cents. Frederick the Great, by 
Macaulay, 277 PP. Robert Burns, by Carlyle, 203 
pp; Mahomet, by Gibbon, 236 pp.; Martin Luther, 
»y Chevalier Bunsen, 250 pp.; Mary Queen of Scots, 
by Lamartine, 275-pp.; Joan of Are, by Michelet, 
238 pp.; Han: ibal, by Thos. Arnold, 320 pp.; Czesar, 
by Liddell. 247 pp.; Cromwell, by Lamartine, 288 pp.; 
William Pitt, by Macaulay, 227 pp.; Columbus, by 
seatien, 236 pp.; Vittoria Collona, by Trollope, 
247 pp. 
Acme Library of Modern Classics. 
vols. Cloth, sold separately. Per vol.. 50 cents; 
Pr stage, 6 cents. Vicurof Wakefield, 288 pp.; Lalla 
tookh, 332 pp.; Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 195 
pps Pau! and Virginia, 202 pp.; Picciola, 254 pp.; 
udine and Other Tales, 416 pp.; Paradise Lost, 286 
pp.; Lady of the Lake, 312 pp.; Sam Slick, 282 pp- 
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Juvenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloths 
sold separately. Postage, $8 cents each. Bunvan’s 
Pilyrim’s Progress, 475 : 





y»p., 50 cents; Arabian 
its, 543 pp., 55 cents; Robinson Crusoe, 630 pp.» 
55 cents; Baron Munchausen, 283 pp., 50 cents. 





Ni 


Rollin’s Ancient History. Two vols. in one: 
1318 pp. Cloth, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; postage, 42 
cents, 

Josephus’s Complete Works. Two vols. in 
One; 1i42 pp. Cloth, $2.00; sheep, $2.50; pcstage, 
38 cents. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Nearly 890 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00; half morocco, $1.50; postage, 18 cents, 
Scott’s Waverly Novels. In 13 thick vols., 


nearly 50 steel engravings, cloth bound. Priee per 
set, $9.00. 


Terms to Clubs,—A discount of 10 
list. 
copies, or amounting to not less than $100. 

Orders amounting to less than $2.00 must 
remainder due will be collected” on’ ehvengy 
be sent in postage stamps. Address 

P. O. Box 4540. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Learty ple asure in placing good books within reach of those who love them. 
believe it pays better in the end to make $1.00 and a friend, rather than $5.00 and an 


by bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, or by express. 


hevolution,. 


The actual cost of making books has been reduced about one-half within a few years ; 


It is common to give 50 or 60 per cent. 


commission to dealers and agents; we sell only to the purchasers direct, and save them 
The cost of a book when made 10,000 at a time is very much less than 
We sell in immense quantity, and thus can give the lowest 
We do not pretend to give more that the worth of the money; we do take 


We also 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 1105 pp. 
Cloth, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.26; postage, fs 
cents, 

Cecil’s Books of Natural History. Part I, 
Beasts; Part II, Birds; Part Il], Insects; 3 vols. 
in 1, 676 pp. Cloth, $1.25; postage, 12 cents. 
Jenkins’s Handy Lexicon. 536 pp. Cloth, 50 
cents; postage, 5 cents. 

Works of Virgil. Translated by Dryden; 533 
pp. Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents. 

Zsop’s Fables. 208 pp. Cloth, 35 cents; post- 
age, 5 cents. 

Koran of Mohammed, 
50 cents ; postage, 9 cents. 


Works of Dante. Translated by Cary. Nearly 
500 pp. Cloth, 50 cents ; postage 8 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quixote. 432pp. Cloth, 
50 cents; postage, 9 cents. 
Stories and Ballads for Young Folks, by 
Ellen Tracy Alden. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 5 cents, 
Chapters on Socialism, by John Stuart Mill 
Cloth, % cents. 


Foreign Gleanings. Topics of special interest 
to thoughtful American Readers. No. 1 contains 
articles by Gladstone, Lecky. and Von Schulte. 
Cloth, 30 cents; postage, 2 cents. 

Great Truths by Great Authors. 564 pp. 
Cloth, 90 cents ; postage, 10 cents, 


Dictionary of Shakespearean Quotations, 
418 pp. Cloth, 80 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 
American Oratory. Speeches of eminent ora- 
tors; 531 pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 cents, 
Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke, 
and Erskine. 540 pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 
cents, 
Cruden’s Concordance, Unabridged. About 
1200 pp. Cloth, $1.00; half morocco, $1.50; postage, 
15 cents. 

Health by Exercise, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 
408 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

Health for Women, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 
318 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, § cents, 
Library Magazine of Select Foreign Literature. 
Published weekly. About 2000 pp a year, similar 
to the Eclectic Magazine and Litteli’s Living Age, 
but containing more than the former and about one- 
half as much as the latter. Price $1.00 a year, post 
paid. Vol. 1, January to June, 1879, bound in cloth, 
50 centa; hulf moreceo, 76 comto; half Tussia, $1.00, 
postage, 10 cents. 


Nearly 800 pp. Cloth 


per cent. will be allowed to any one order- 


ing five or more copies of any book or to the amount of $25.00, selected from the 
A discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more 


be accompanied by the cash; over that 
Gellar. wusk.acgompary.the ozder.. and the 
Fractions of $1.00 may 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


55 Beekman Street, New York. 








“* No relivious works “f the present season are likely 
Farr ir’s * Life and 
Wor sof st. Paul’ and Phillips Brooks's * The Influence 


The Influence of Jesus. 
By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Fifth Thousand. 16m0, 274 pages...-.ecees++2-+----- $1 25 


“These peges speak from man to man; honest, 
in‘ivid a', and symp¢thetic It may b2 rafey as- 
sumed that most of our readers will peru e this vol- 
ume thems lv s,if they have aay interest in fresn, 
aoplicab'e tauought on dcatnless subjects.”’"— Boston 
T. anscrtpt. 


“ The ringing kev-note is the Fatherhood of God to 
all ~—sSe Ene favorite idea of this distinguished 
preacher and oue whic» bh here d velops witu a nis 
charact -r stic -nergy, elo ,uauce, aad popefuluess.” — 
The Lit rary Werid. 

“The Lectures belong to no sect and no Church. but 
are guod fur every man and woman who wants to 
n ake lue better and braver, and t» feel ture that God 
is a Father ia heaven.’’—Buston Advertiser. 


The Life and Work of St, Paul, 


By the Rev. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D, 
Author of “The Life of Christ,” etc. 2 vols., 8vo, 
1,380 pages, v ith 4 maps......... ecccaccescs aon- 2. 96.00 


The fi-st edition was exhausted in the first week ; the 
seand wil bercady Uctover 6th. 





“The same extensiva range of reading, the tame 
eloguent and picturesque style w vich vu ade is former 
werk so poy ular, are conspi uous iu thesa volumes. 
aod wil no doubt iusure for thew a similiar accept- 

ne, 
aa In one remarkable feature Dr. Farrar’s is unlike 
all pr-v ous lives of St. Paul Into the body of hs 
biography be has woven, in chronol gical ord: r, the 
history of the Kypistles, the cireumstances of ther 
composition, and a critical exposition of t ele mean- 
ing. In this way ne off rsa definite and inteilig ble 
@ cou st of the 4 posile’s teachiog, of the controversies 
be had to meet, of the inmo-t nrart of bis theology in 
all us phases.’’—Lundon Bovkseller. 








For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

113 Broadway. New Vork. —_ 
Jn ordering goods, or in making mquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 





CONYBEARE & HOWSON'S 
Life & Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 


Popular edition. With maps and illustrations, 
764 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
ust publish: d a compact and edition 
of an a Pisce» and valuable work, w rt aS 
Spurgeon says “s ands like some o’er-topping p— 
@ marvel among Sc:iptural biographies. 
Itls the book for the Sunday-school teacher 
and —~ x @ help } the =e ae « = 
t reseD a 
[itvand wiroumdthgs ote apontie tothe Gentiles tn 
a cheap and convenient iorm. 
Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


OMAS Y. CROWELL, 
beat 7) Broadway, New York. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Blue Flag. By Anna Warner__-$1 25 
White Fields of Frauce. Bonar.... 1 25 
The Brook Besor. Bovar---.---. —— 
Gray’s Elegy. Pocket edition. 32 illus.. 0 50 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
mation in the Time of CALVIN. 
8 vols. Brown cloth. Ina box. Reduced 
from $16 00 to 
D’Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
mation inthe SIXTEEN fH CEN- 








TURY. Uniform with the above. 5 

vols, Brown cloth. In a box.----... 4 50 
Six Days of Creation. Lewis_------ 1 50 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. 5 vols. 8vo. 


Brown cloth. Inabox. Reduced to_.10 00 
530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. _ 


WV 4 NORMAL 


MINNETONKA OUTLINES. 





Bib’e se-tion by Rev. J. A. Worden. 
Bub -sch: ol by Kev. W, F. Crafts 
and A. 5. Kissell 
Interleaved for making totes. Price, on'y 25 cepts. 
Every Bible s.udent suvuld have scopy. Address 





eet, ae that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Srinday School Times. 


JOHN FAIRBANKS, Publisher, 
#4 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, TLL 


AT HALF PRICE. 


D’AUBIGNE’S 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
IN THE TIME OF CALVIN, 


8 vols., 12m0. New and neat e*ition in brown cloth. 
Reduce from $16.00 to $8.00. 


The volumes of this Set are NOT SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Persons baving the earlier vo.ume:s of the original 
e‘ition in black clo h, can have their sets completed, 
if appUled fur immediately, at $1.25 per volume. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
D' Aubigne’s History of the Reformation in 
the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 5 vois., 
2mo Redaced to $4 50 


“ D’ Aubigne’s History of t*e Reformation is in all ra- 
svects one of the gram st lierary ant hi torical wo kt 
of the or ay age author 8 brilliant genius im- 
parted to its a ou th frscinatio of a romance, 
while his research. study, and sownd judsimen’ have in- 
ves ed it with an authority that hs sto d the test in v8 
moat important parts. «f more than a quarter of a cen- 
tu y's criticism, ’—New York Ubserver. 








Dr. McCosh’s Works New and neat edition, 
5 vols., 8vo, Uniform. Reduced to §10 00 
VIZ: 
The Method of Divine Government...... .... on. $2 
Typical Forms ecccee 2 00 
In uitions of the Mind 20 
Defence of Fundamental Truth ...............-.... 2 00 
Scottish Philosophy........s0-- cesses ------ coqaccece 200 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Handy Commentary. 

Consisting of separate books of the New Testament 
Commentary. Edited by C J Ellicott, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester a: d Bristol. In small volumes, 
revised by their respective authors for school and 
educational purposes, which will be found of the 
greatest rervice to all who, whether as Divinity Stu- 
dents, Sunday-school Teachers, or Bible-readers, are 
engaged in the atudy of the Bible. 








NOW READY: 


The Gospel according to St, John. 


Ry the Rew @. , Wrevetus, 1A. 
maps. Cloth 


with colorea 
| 





The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
By the Fev. T. Teigmouthshire, M.A. With colored 
maps. Cloth 90 75 


The Acts of the Apostles, 


By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With colored 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. 
By E. &. Plumptre, D.D. Colored maps. Cloth. $1 00 


Music of the Bible. 

With an t of the develop t of modern Masi- 
cal Instrum -n.s from ancieut types. By John Stainer, 
M.A. Cloth wooo Gl 50 
Uniform with “ History of the English Bible.” 














The Patriarchs. 

By the Rev. W. Hanna, D D., and the Rev. Canon 
Norris, B.D. With colored maps, reprinted, w.th re 
vision from the “ Bible Educator.” Cloth ....-.- $1 50 
Uniform with “ Hisvory ot the English Bible.” 


History of the English Bible. 


New Ed tim. 
By the Rev. W. F. M ulton, M.A., D.D. Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 24" pages. Cloth..........+.--------- fi 


“The beauti‘ul and comprehensive volume is ilius- 
trated with fac similes of the text of the earlier ver- 
sions, and contains a store of information on this 
noble subject, conciuding with a chaptcr on the re- 
vision now .n progress.” — The New York Observer. 





If not for sale by your Bookseller, will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO.. 
596 Broadway, New York. 


‘Dr. J. P. Thompson’s 
LAST BOOK. 


The Workman, 


His True Friends and his False Friends. 
An able and complete work upon Socialism, 
Communism, Capital, Labor, Employers, and 
Employed. Price, $1. 
JUST THE BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau St, New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philad-Ipbia; 75 
State St., Rochester; §9 Madison St , Chicago ; 
San Francisco. 





@ET A BINDER FOR YOUB PAPER, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNBAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
Myf a year, which includes postage. Olub rates: 

















a 
now §2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 
* suabmariptions will be received for any portion of a 
year rates. 

Re Siloos ton be made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as frst / would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
original 


which it has oe sent. should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either asinglo or club 
subscription, in connection with which his neme has 
not before been known to the peas, oD please 
give the name of jbe rson Lg whow paper or 

rs have heretofore been sen 
” ubser! cers wishing to introduce The ‘Times to their 
friends, can have apeclisen copiest sent free indi tole 
fice any sécree. 


SOPERINTENDENT® PAPER, 5 cents per rae. 


is paper is designed to su) 

helpe’ in the line of their work, to which ° 

ers and schol per : a is published 

monthly, an w sent, on 

© ondonis including | th inteer ols assistant per 
u n e '- 

jm aed and heads f 4 ents meeting in 

separate 


of departm 
rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that 





are 

dl our r 1 8a tendents’ 
Pa sane TDention the date to w you have 
pala t for The Sunday ool Times, as given on the 


yellow address label on The Times. 


TME WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year. 








one year 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
i, 44, *. 
HOLARY RTERLY. Contains the Les 
bn fay ay with Map, Bible Dictionary, 
eto., etc. 


100 copies one year (four quarters) a 
cartothies Gawsissemscennen =O 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
in Britain who wish to receive 


any 

can mak: t for the same 
payable at Philsdelphia, to John D. 
year, - 9 shillings. 
ome year, 8 shillings. 


yoar, - 1s. 64. 
which is prepaid at this 















a ’ ann ENS DALES, 

The form rate ordinary advertisements is 15 

gente agate line (14 lines to an {nah}, cack inser. 
. whether for one eor more, It is believed tha: 
uniform low rate, which 


HOOL TIMES the cheapest advertising medium, by 
far, among the etigiogs weeklies, will meet with the 
approval of advertisers. Read- 
Notices (bou: type, )in the Business 
tnsortion, and for Bpectal Boden (enlace) ee 
ion, r ol 80 cen 
per line for each insertion. 


Later copcerning _Satamiptions or Advertisements 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Fire Insurance Co. 
INCORPORATED } " sn. 








CAPITAL, $400 0 w. 0, 
JOHN DEVEREUX, Presiden 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass't Secretary, 


THE PENN MUTUAL ~ 


LIFE INSURANCE ©O., of Philadelphia. 


WANTED: —-,4% H. 8, green Vises 
dant. #21 Cheatet Rerent Phiiadsinhia Pe 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


ENEELY & KIMBERLY. 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. @@™ Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells, sy 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, 0. 

J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 
Silk and Gold Banners, $5 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - - $10, $25, $50 


Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each 


| Oe for Circular, 59 Carmine St.N.Y 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CauRCH BELLS and CHImEs 
AcaDEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved PaTENtT 
MOUNTINGS. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


XS mi T aor 
AND INVAL 
Do not let your children grow up weak and puny, 


when kiég:'s Food can be had at such a small cost. 
WOOLRICH & CO, on every label, 














How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 








Joun D, WATTLES, 


to your offer to new subscribers, 


MDG. cc ebavaviidonuedacanensamnintee gnevecbeivisoeieeaee 


FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 


725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


PTeETTITTT Tee . 
See eeeeeeeeeneeeseneee 
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& HOME EXHIBITIONS, 


 @ T MILLIGAN. 
av 2S WECM PANLROA JF 
IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
CAXTON ETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
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work ofa 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
3 15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. __ 
(7 MAKE and SAVE 
MONEY 


BY USING THE CELEBRATED 


'D PRINTING PRESS 


Any smart boy can readily manage it and do hundreds of dol- 
1Brs Foren ut-woleeresy yose._1t will save BUSINESS MEN 
all their printing bills. Presses for Business Printing $6 to §22. 
Card Presses as low as $3. Rotary foot and steam power presses 
$100 to $160. 7,000 now in use. Send 10 cents for handsome illus- 
trated 124-page Instruction and Specimen Book, entitle 


—»=3t HOW TO PRINT #=— 
and copy of MODEL PRINTER'S GUIDE, with all the par- 
ticulars. J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., Inventors and Manufac- 
turers, 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

“The Model Press surpasses anything we ever expected. It has 
about paid for itself in two weeks. —BENSON & McGILL, Hart- 
well, Ga.” *‘I would not take $100 and be without the Model 
Press. It has netted me in less than three months over _— 
. <* =a eau + 5099, AN EY UWE DUSITICSS 1 nave Saved about 
$300 a year by its use.—B. J, BICKNELL, Memphis, Tenn." 

10,000 SOLD THE FIRST YEAR, 

THE BET SACK HOLDER IN 

THE WORLD, 

Price, only $1,50, 
Sent free,our c-ipt of the price, to any 
plece in the Uniud states. It .s made 
ot Lron, will jast # lifetime, and fit any 
sac’, lopg or short, wide or + arrow. 
Orders solicited trom the Hardware 
— and Agricultural Implement trade; 
=X discount very tiberal Agents wanted 
= everywhere. Vou will find it the beat 
selline article in the market. Address 
L ‘F SPRENGLE, Sole Manuiac- 
turer, Ashland, O. 





265 Broadway, New York, 
627 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Tey) re 
CY SZ S CIORTICONS 

PSP’ With New Lmproved and Carefully Selected 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


For couvenience and efficiency , for private or for 
public use, they stand 


UNRIVALLE 


Ctreularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Bcionticon Manual, éth Fa .75 cents, 
Splendid Outfits at Bottom Prices, 
ie yp Pa Ate ee ; “ : stiaisiee 
Barlow's Indigo Blue. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers 
Your apoces ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
8. {LTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No, 233 North Second St . Philadelphia 





(maar SAFE & SCALE CO,, 











“BLACKBOARD CRAYON, 


PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE S0¢ PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAID. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


Re, PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 
} PROVIDENCE,R.I 













FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND. 


FOR 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply 
of good, attractive 


For IMITATION, 

*“ STUDY OR NOTATION. 
* RECITATION, 

“ SPECIAL COCASIONS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


“First Years in Sonc-LAnD” 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
stiips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 

Be sure to examine “ FIRST YEARS IN SONG- 
LAND” before you select a book for the fali and winter 
session. 


Price, 50c. by mall; $5.00 per doz. by express. 
8 men pages now ready aud sent /ree on applica- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourts 8r., | 805 Broapway, 
Cincinnati. O. New Yurk. 


HE SOVEREIGN, 


—s 24) he CLIC, 





Bids fair to outstrip all competitors. The concise 

and practical methods of instruction, the superior 

treatise on Voice Culture, the variety and excellence 
of its material, all combine to make it the most useful 
work offered for Teachers, Musical Conductors, and all 
singing people, 192 large Pages, in beautiful style. Only 
$750 per dozen; 75 cent. each by mail. BE SURE TO 
EXAMINE 1T BEFORE 10U SELECT A BOOK FOR THE 
COMING BEASON. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 





76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
New York. . Chicago. 
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Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
MetreTunes 





THE DINGEE & GONARD C0’S 


AUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMIN 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mcil, at all 
post-offices, Five Splendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $15 12 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5; 75 for $103 100 for $13, Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Culture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great 
Specialty is growing and distributing Roses, 
THE DING .E CONARD cQ., 

rowers, W »Pa. 


EST GROVE, CHESTER Co, 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised wn this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 

verti : 





, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement 4 Tas ota test Te 


WORTH REPEATING. 


HOME. 


[M. A.S M.,in The Sunday at Home. | 





Where is the happiest home on éarth ? 
Tis not ’mid scenes of noisy mirth ; 
But where God’s favor, sought aright, 
Fills every breast with joy and light. 


The richest home? It is not found 
Where wealth and splendor most abound ; 
But wheresoe’er, in hall or cot, 

Men live contented wi h their lot. 


The fairest home? It is not placed 

In scenes with outward b autv graced ; 
But where kind words and +miles impart 
A constant sunshine to the heart. 


On such a home of peace and love 
God showers his blessing from above ; 
And angels, watching o’er it, ery, 
“Lo! this is like our home on high!” 





NERVOUSNESS. 
[From The Saturday Review.) 


Nervousness is one of the mort anoma- 
leus of human attributes. The Dake of 
Welling'on is reputed to have said in a 
prradoxical mood that he would pre‘er 
leading an army of cowards to any other, 
and it is dcubtless true that men of 
extremely nervous temperament ofien dis- 
play the most intrepid bravery on an 
emergency. It is quite conceivable that 
young and timid soldiers may be too much 
frightened to run away; and we are by no 
means convinced that there is no four da- 
tion of truth in the Irishism that people 
may be ‘‘too frightened to be afrsid” It 
is possible for a buman — to be so 
alarmed that he dare not think about 
danger, and, rather than pause for a 
moment to contemplate the perils which 
threaten him, will rush madly into action, 
if only to bar ish the thoughts which would 
appal him. Nervousness and courage fre- 
quently go hand in hand. . . . Taose who 
are childishly nervous about paying a visit 
to the dentist will perhaps f-ce a terrible 
operation, or even death itself, with com- 
parative calmness; and we once knew a 
wonderfully fearless man who had a child- 
ish dread of meeting a funeral... . 


To 
sav that © man is nervous of.en simply 
mears that he hao au Imaginative mind, 


which, under circumstances in which 
others feel no apprehensions, sees dangers, 
corjures up every evil that could possibly 
happen, and is haunted by recollections of 
accidents that have occurred under similar 
conditions. . .. Much of what is usually and 
appropriately termed nervc usness is invol- 
untary. Trembling affords a good example 
of this. It is quite possible to tremble 
without feeling in the least afraid. This 
want of control over the nerves is not only 
inconvenient, but sometimes fraught with 
evil consequences, Surgeons and school- 
masters of the mildest dispositions have, 
when performirg the corporal operations 
incident to theie professions, committed 
actual brutalities through sheer nervous- 
ness; and dogs have been said (by their 
owners) to bite, and horses to kick, from 
the same cause; but the origin of such 
unpleasant results is a source of Jittle com- 
fort to the kicked or the bitten, the patient 
or the school-boy. Men with excitable 
nerves, although they may be weak and 
unstable, become heroes of forlorn hopes, 
fave the lives of others under de-perate 
circumstances, and give heroic sums to 
charities when suddenly appealed to. Yet 
in every day life the same people frequently 
prove timid, fanciful, weak, and foolish, 
Most of us probably know instances in 
which old cfficers who have been distin- 
pues by their brilliant personal bravery 
ave almcst nullified the services they 
formerly rendered to their country by the 
fligrant follies of which they were after- 
wards guilty in civil and social life. 


The nervousness which proceeds from a 
direct fear of psia is generally regarded as 
of the most despicable character. But in 
summa:i y condemning it people are too apt 
to overlook the fact that fearlessness often 
proceeds from thoughtlessne si and dullness 
of intellect, and that pain affects some men 
far more than others. A familiar instance 
of this may be obtained by tickling two 
chi'dren, when it will prcb.bly be found 
that the one er j »ys, while the other dislikes, 
the process. ut in the endurance of sen- 
sations which fre more or less painful to 
everybody, there can be no doubt that sc me 
suff-r mere irritation where others go 
through agonies, Men may conceal their 





pain, and in certain cases it is well that 
they should do so; but to dread pain is 
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natural, while to be indiffarent to it is un- 
natural, There is nothing ncbler than to 
endure pain patiently for a good cbject, 
but there is no especial virtue in mere in- 
difference to it, apart from its cause. Be- 
sides the actual fear of suffering, the 
knowledge that they have not the power of 
concealing their feelings makes some peo- 
ple appear more nervous than perhaps they 
really are. It is possible to be more afraid 
of seeming nervous than of the actual suf- 
fering. Again, the varieties of nervous 
susceptibility are shown by the different 
manner in which the distress of others 
sffsets various persons. Oae perhaps may 
be utterly indifferent to it; a second may 
be annoyed at seeing the unpleasant *pec- 
tacle; a third may simply moralize; a 
fourth may profess sympathy ; a fifth may 
take absolute pleasure in it; and a sixth 
may appear to suffsr almost more than the 
actual victim. If any one wishes to make 
a practical experiment on this point, let 
him take half a dozen men of diffarent 
temperaments tosee an operation performed, 
or let him lead them through the surgical 
wards of a hospital while the surgeons and 
dressers are going their rounds. 

A very different, though equally curious, 
description of nervousness is that which 
is commonly known as “fidgeting.” Al- 
though women are usually considered to be 
more pervous than men, they certainly fi’ get 
less. Pat an equal number of men and of 
women to sit for balf an hour upon arm- 
chairs with lorse chintz covers ard anti- 
macassars, When the women rise, the 
general appeararce of their seats will be 
jittle altered; but when the men leave 
their chairs, there will remain visible evi- 
dences of a screwlike action upon the 
chintz, and it will be a miracle if half the 
antimacars tra are not torn from their places. 
Or if a lady and gentleman converse to- 
gether beside a drawing-room table cov- 
ered with knick-knacks, the former will 
not touch them. but the latter will select 
some object and nervously play with it in 
& meaniogless manner. One of the most 
wearisome and provoking forms of fidgeti- 
ness is that known as “ pacing the quarter- 
deck,” in which the offender traces and 
retraces a short space of ground or carpet, 
like a wild beast at the Z.6‘ogical Gardens 
when f-eding-time draws near. In this 
bait, and in any of the many other ways io 
which a man can show that he has got 


whatchildrenterm “ the fidgets in hia lace” 
he fas the power OF makiug an intolerable 


nuisance of himself. Toe arch-fidget of 
history was the great Napoleon. Not only 
did he pace up and down, bat he also whit- 
tled chairs and tables, and did other 
naughty things for which a judicious nurse 
would have tied up his hands ia fingeriess 
gloves, Sach habits are but f»rms of ner- 
vousness, and it is certain that Napoleon 
was essentially a nervous Man.... 

A curious feature of the forms of ner- 
vousness we have just described is that they 
produce nervousness in others. They are, 
in fact, infectious, although the symptoms 
vary in different patients. The man in a 
fidget, the pacer up and down, and the 
tattoo-beater, render other people, if any- 
thing, more nervous than themeelves, It 
is humiliating to be forced to yawn by 
seeing another person yawa ; but it is still 
more mortifying to be fidgeted by the 
fidgetiness of o:hera. In a sick-room a 
nervous person is unendurable, from the 
woman who perpetually fancies that her 
patient is in want of this, that, or the other, 
to the man who drums with his fingers 
upon the window-panes. The more strictly 
mental forms of nervousness are ¢qually 
troublesome to the friends of the suff-rer 
and to himself He is miserable himself, 
and he makes those around him miserable. 
Toe wife has no bed vf roses who is perpet- 
ually informed by her husband of siights 
which his imagioative mind supposes to 
have been offered to him ; nor is 1t pleas- 
ant to her to hear the faithfulness of her 
friends constantly impugned, or to be told 
that, if things go on as they are doing at 
present, it is far from unlikely that the 
family may have to give up their nice 
house and go into lodgings, and that it is 
possible that the girls may have to go out 
as governesses. 

Tnere is no kind of doctoring or education 
which requires more tact and skill, more 
patience, more firmness, and more furbear- 
ance, than the cureof nervousness in others. 
It is often an inherent disease, which will 
only submit to eradication daring youth ; 
and although it usually yields easily to 
judicious remedies, it becomes aggravated 
by irritation, and returns with increased 
virulence when checked by too severe 

treatment. In its early stages it is man- 
ageable, but in its more developed forms 
it is utterly incurable, 
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New scheme of home study. The C.L. §.C., 
(Chautauqua Literary and Scientifie Circle.”) 
Four years’ course. Forty minutes’ reading a 
day. Annual fee. fifty cents. The scheme op- 
proved by eminent educators. ‘the vear begins 
in October. Persons may join up to October 31. 

a For Cirenlars address 





A NEW TREATMEN 


pepsia, | Headache, Debility, 
ACTS DIREC 
HAS EFFECTED 


heen larvelv benefited. and to who 


for Consumption, Asthma, 
renchitis, Catarrh, Dys- 

[ euralgia, Rheumatism, 

Nervous Disorders, 

TLY upon the great nervous and organic centres, 

navral hem: of vrevitalirvation 


evital : 
EMARKABLE CURES, which are 





att tion 


HAS BEEN USED BY Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, Bishop of Rich- 
8 


wm. D. Kelley, T. 8. Arthur, and others who have 
we refer by permission. 
“We have the most unequivocal 


ENDORSED. 


mony to its curative power trom many persons of high character and 


slligence.”—Lutheran Observer... .“‘ Large numbers of persons are being 

cured of ailments which have baffled for years the skill of physicians ; and 

still larger greatly relieved and benefited, and enabled to resume abandoned 

duties." — Christian Voices....“ There is no doubt as to the genuineness and 
Positive reanits of this treatment *— Reston Journal of Commerce. 


- THE OXYCEN HOME TREATMENT contains two months’ supply, with 
inhaling apparatus and full directions tor use, ‘ 
—A Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving the Listory of this new 


ires, Write for it. Ac 


of 1 Address __ " ww 
Y INHALATION, 1112'Uirara Mircete Phitadciphia, Pa. 


DR. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 





BE SURE 


That you send for a free sample of our National Quarterly for the Fourth 
The Lesson Matter has been Re-arranged and made much more helpful to the pupils. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. _CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 





The undersigned takes pi cl 





P in to all 
the friends of the temperance cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issued a ; 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands of | 
the workers. At the top of each page the temperance | 
pl is printed. 

W ben an aut’ graph is requested and secured in one 
of these albums, the pledge is signed and the seeming- 
ly small act has, perhaps been a long step tow 
saving a body and soul m ruin. 

It will prove a most effective mt in the hands of 
ladies, who can wield a great influence » 4 requering 
the autographs of all their friends. In the hands 
children much good will be done, by the earnestness 
and persistency which boys and giris are sure to put 
into such work. 

The album can be carried in a gentleman’s et, 
and thus be a:ways ready for signers to the pl 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. 


is “+---- -lhnmae avervwhere. 

Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 

If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 


publisher. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


ht to become 
nst alcohol.”— 


“The pledge album movement 
popular. All, always in all ways 
Christian Advocate, New York. 
“This is a novel and most admirable device for an 
autograph album. The person solicited for his name 
ont and? himself balan: between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his autograph and the inevitable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.” — The Watchman. 


“This little book is destined to do poet service in 
the hands of temperance workers. It is a novel idea, 
and should be at once taken hold of.”— 

Advocate. 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.”— Presbyterian Weekly. 

“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
cellent service among their companions.” — Zion’s 
Herald. 

“ May be made the means of much good.” — The Sun- 
day i Times. 

“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance 
cause.” — Evangelical Messenger. 

Send at once for a copy. 


HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
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gORlo . 
4, Gout 
2ama > 
nae aHE. } 
We “Ji 
"i ‘ tt) 
ay /S 
Manufactory rarrteporo, VT 
A GREAT OFFER!!! 13° taxes 
eet & ORGANS 
ORGANS $31, $42; 5 Stops, $47; 7 do., $53; 9 do, $62; 
11 do., $67; 12 do., $76; 13 do., $87. 7 Octave EQUARE 
and $153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 years, 
AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
‘THIS NEW 
others, is cup-shape, with Self- 
Adjusting Ba)! in center, Sa 
body, while the ball in the cup 
holds the rupture jnst as @ per- 
Hernia ts held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. 
WITH THE QUALITIES OF 
Is a great comfort for those who write much. 
These qualities nave becn attained in the 
Which have for the past two or three years been 
known to but few, comparatively, although 
or ten varieties of sizes and styles, from fine to 
from small t large. hey are used in 
surance 
Companies, and Counting-Rooms, and their 
tested. 
aay PLEASE REMEMBER“@& 
Tue J. Q. BRADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 
Send ten cents for sample. 
FOR SALE BY HOWARD GANNETT. 


\a\ y 
\ 
ES) ke 4 bs) 
am =) a) 
at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID 
AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, $125, do., $131, 7 1-3 do , $140 
BAR VARA BANOS xbres* Mo-eéavevve, --+ Rant-~ 40 
Has a Pad differing from all 
itself to all positions of the 
son would with the finger. With light pressure the 
mail Circulars free. E : (aay Go"Shicago. nit 
spe 
Smoothness & Durability 
CELEBRATED J. Q. BRADISH PENS, 
gaining favor constantly. There are some eight 
coarse, 
the City Hal), State House, Banks, In: 
value is well at 
VERY DURABLE, 
52 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 














placed 1m the binder week by week, thus 
keeping the file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Cheatnut trast, Philadelnhia, 


~ In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 


you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, | - 


“Tt f els like a ball of fire rollirg up ard down the 
ch: st.” is a common expression among sufferers tro.n 
| iudigesiioa, Then use 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
| get the system into a beaithy condition, ro that the 
| digestive organs cana do their legitimate work. and 
| you wou’t ve truebled sfter eatiug. Dysppsia is the 
| f uitful motuer of many sai dise«es r sulting from 
the torpi4 condition cf the stornach. and tris a: erlent 
carries off easily and p.easantly the cau.e, and this 
cures the di- eas. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BIBLE POSTERS. 


For highway use. Send for a list of the selected pas- 
| sages, also for specimen posters. VEDDER & 
KEELER, West Milton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
SE the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
bandred, No extra charge for postage. 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


Daniel F. 
turer, Washington, N. J. 


I consider The Sunday School Times one of 
best atvertising medinna. sata aer 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 
We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of 


the advertisement in your r, with th 
pee y pape the delivery of 


From F. H. Reveli, Publisher, Chicago, Ti. 


Fave had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one insertion of our small ad isem, 
in The Sunday School Times. pina _ 


From _Bvcrytoty’s Publishing Co., Chicago, Tt., June 

The circulation of our Everybody’s Pai has in- 
creased 20,000 cout in the last six months, and = 
saree 5 ie 9 acee mygaaare ty ay | in The 
Sunday 00 mes. e consider it th ver- 
tising medium in this country. er 


From Charles F. Hill, 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa 


Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
& very valuable advertising medium. The returns 
my ac ben nm of the Folding Book Case brought 
me. exceeted an aper I ever tried, 

understand this, but woe it is 20. ‘os 


nufacturer of the Folding 


Prom the Star Parlor Organ Factory 
by, & Co., Washington, N. J. 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standi 
acve tisement of one inch has pald us a hundred fold. 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns, 


of Alleger, Bowl- 


From Croft. Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers 
tionery, Philadelphia.—Junuary 7, 1878. 


After extensive newspaper advertising, can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought we pong 
returns as The Sunday School Times. an adver 
meut inserted ia its colurans brought us cash orders 
irom the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


of Confee- 


From J J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Ma 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereupticc ma,— February 18, 
1877. 


It is a pleasure to me to inform you that m 7 
tising in The rt School Times has heen t) oe 
satisfactory of any I have ever done. without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue con'ainiug my first 
advertisement, numerous l+tters satisfied me I had 
found a medium of the greatest value I am glad to 
notice that yn rigidiy exclude advertisements which 
are intended to deceive by promises that cannot i- 
a ee ee aes the vaiue of your 
m um an e “will of your t large 

due vo this fact. - P paaadas y 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos 
wu. 40 Hast Mth Street, New York.— February > 
he Ode 


We take pleasure In saying that as an advert 
mecium we consider The Sunday School SS 
of the besi we use. 


- 
= ween | ; kelmore, Printer and Publisher. 
I have seen much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
aud shall avail myself in the future of that paper as 
@ medium superiur to any other within the range of 
my experience. 


From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Pro of Pinckney’ 
, or Schools and Teachers, bu Union aqueve, 
ew York. 


I have been so gratified with the retu 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times thet 


advertisement in this paper than Trod“hiy otner 1 
have employed. 


From M. W. Sinith & Co., 140 La Saile St., Chicago, TU. 
—January 16, 1877. 

More than three hundred letters were received from 

our one advertisemeut in The Sunday School Times, 


From A. J Weidener, sveueee, during the Centennial 
season, of the Franklin Hotel, Phiiadelphia.—July 31, 
1876. 
I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
best mediuws for advertising many branches of basi- 
ness. I dosay conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisemet in your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this 
season. 


From M. T Richardson, Publisher of the House. 2 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brookiyn, N. Y.—Jamer 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then & paper that brings something like an ade- 
quate return for the money invested. have 
agreeab'y dieappolnt-d with the results of my adver- 
tisemeat in your columns. 


- From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 


29, 1077. 

We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph from _—— who refer to you, 
including one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Oo., 17 Dey St., 
New York. 


It is but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising 


medium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise 
ment in The Senter School Times brought us more 
cash ord: rs than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders fur goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seenin The Sunday School 
These orders were from ali parts of the 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher’s Department. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road 
machine. An ordi- 
nary rider can dis 
tance the best horse 
in a day’s run. On 
exhibition at 813 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 
send 3 cent — for 
orice-list, and 24 
orm toma with Pull 
information. 






THE POPE MF’G CO., 4 SumMER ST., Boston, Mass. 


want a cheap lesson help for your school, 

GF = 1 the same time @ good one, sep é tor samples 

of The Weekly Lesson Lea? published at the office of 
The Sunday Schoo! Times Price, @ cents per 

a month. SR 





GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MS AN ABLES BOARDINGand DAY SCHOOL, 
1250 Pine Street, Philadelphia, will reopen Sept, 
th. Primary classes formed. 





ME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
sy 4035 Chestnut Philadelphia. 
Beat otyantns tor a ar, poconen ee Refers by 


ae Trom oe ee 
Bengol ‘Times, and Wey, B Dana, 4001 Pine 


MRS, J. A. BOGARDUS, Pri 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 


Hon. Cuanies Francms Apams, Chairman of 
Managers. Thirteen iis ont of fourteen passe’ the 
ennant ation at Har ra bye A thi« Fay Pruition, 
100 a year. Board . Arew oI et ere, 

Apply for informationto WM. "PhD. s. 


(JAKLAND FEMALE ‘INSTITUTE, 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WINTER TERM WILL COMMENCE SEPTEM- 
BER 9, 1879. FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 


J. GRIER RALSTON, PRINCTPAL. 


Bure “PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY for rans 
. rsons of both sexes, w ll re-open on | Ww 

ber 3. Young men are tor College of 
for business, and to y 
ladies. The government is mild but ciicient. “Ths 
8 ” utifui an ; 
ituation is beautifu 4 healthy; water pure; 

ing by steam ; terms moderate, with ap 

ministers and candidates. 

H. D. Gregory, A.M., Ph.D , Princip’1, Blairstown, N.J. 


FReFro. .D INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Boys 
th presaly prepared for college or business. Send 
for catalogues to the Principal. Rev. A. V. CHAMBERS. 


YLAS*IOAL INSTITUTE. No &7 Sours ‘1 HIR- 
J TEENTH STREET, PH:LADELPHIA. Duties re- 
sumed Septembers J. W. Fal RES, D.D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 

h tnatrection in Civil Engineering, Chem- 
istry, th © Claveics, an and Engllah. Degrees conferred. 
_ BOF CANS. EOL. THEO. HY ATT, President. 

ILEVENTH YEAR 
MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND KINDERGARTEN, 1318 Green 
Btreet, Philadelphia, will oper Fall Term, September 
1s, 1879. MIS8 KENNARD. ). Principal. 


is8 LAIRD’. SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
N DIES AND MI-SES, No. 323 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, will reopen Se. 15. 1879. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 

GOOD teachers with ti Application 
Feet amp. ‘Supplies Bebools and Famifiies with 
Competent Instructors WITHO SHARGE. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N, Y. 
25i= Masieal Instruction 


New England e Touriee, Director. WA 
Hall, Bostor E. Touriée, 


~ OBERLIN COLLEGE. 

















ptati Best of religious influences. Thorc ‘ 
tem ons, t juences. 
and —— Tuition, in tals, and library fees on 


Ov 1,600 studenta, 8 term, M 
er pring 


1 term, September 3. For 
J. B. T. Marsh, Seo., Oberlin, O. 


ae Y OF MUSIC. 
ege ss - 
penses low. Class ruction or private lessons, 
¢. Asah F Oberlin is u 
passed for healthfulness and, and intellectual 


advantages. Address Professor | '. B. Rice. 





Bar Couriers im Prom: eo" 
Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALTY. 
Nocharge for packing. Send for iilustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


WakxkRoows, 277 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


It contains 12 sheets Letter Paper, 12 Envelopes, 1 Pen 
Nolder, 3 Pens, 1 Lead Pencil, 10 Komik Kerds, 85 Patterns 
for fancy work, 86 Bon Bon Mot 60 Fancy Ornaments, 
1 Game Awe Cards, 1 Floral Card, & Black Tablets, 2 Book 





Marks, 49 Rithous ttes, 5 Animal Cards, 1 Perf. Motto, 3 sheets 
Colored Paper, 190 Embossed Pictures, 1 Birth-day Card, 30 
Scrap Book ? ictures, Allin a Pretty Picture Box for 42 cts 
(By Mall to any address 53 cts.) Postage mY ao taken. 
Sai Prett y, Usetal, and Amusing Articles. J, JAY GOULD, 


W Bromileid St., Boston, 





~NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS zo SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices ts to suit the ver 500 kinds 
and designs—comprisi me Mowe Cards— Reward 
—Scripture Text ntiment © Ad 
Oards—Good Desire Cards — 

aay bee price list mt EDUCATIONAL CA oARDS 
SONS, Publishers of i Novelties 

oe Fay ‘~~ es in Fine Arts, i141 to 147 


190 VOLUMES. FOR $79. 50! 


f you want to add ks wo your Sunday- 
echass Library, I will farsi et) volumes for $79 50, 


or a less number ~ volames in the same propurtion. 
Send for catalogue 


Js OGILVIE, ‘Publisher, 29 Rose &t., New York. 


BFAUTIFUL PRESENT —Any person sendin 

2 cts. wi |i receiv by return mail an elega*t box u 
perfumed French PaPETEuIk, 24 ep\ elopes and she: ts 
of paper, an’ a 52 page Aut graph Album, illu trated 
with fe.ns, flowers er. We depend on f ture orders 
for our P prods. MACK & Ou, . Ppringtield, Masa. 


"Jn ordering goods, or in mahing inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
shun ty eases te oan, eee ome , 
teer, by stating that you *-- 30 9 
tn The Sunday Beha yeoct0T eo tt 
A gg B10 








rn" 


LADYIE S| CAN 
SF Ss Hop 
* > \BY/. | 
+7 ENN Y, 
POSTAL 
\CARD 


Out of town 





people who can- 
not conveniently |— 
travel, may have sam- |= 
ples sent them of Dry |=} 
Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write 
No charge, and no need to 
‘ order if not suited. We make ita 
business to attend to such letters quickly; 


and when orders come we send the exact 


be\\\iii 
bh 


Hi thy 


article wanted, and at exactly same price 
as other customers pay when htre buying in 


iT 


person. When goods are not as ordered, we 
tuke them back, 
clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 


ppee} 
ik 


! 
1 


Having trained and responsible 


a 


we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 
customers who leave the choice to us. 


twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good 


With a reputation of 


ULLAL 





=| name by lack of proper service to absent customers, Write |= 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 





price desired. 
= Address, 


John Wanamaker, 


: Largest Dry Goods House, 
E a ta 


UA inal td mun EUS UMARAY APTA TCO OTOAEAA TDA EEOOT NH 
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Your Scholars. 


Teachers who have tried Tue ScHotars’ QuARTERLY say that 
their scholars take a new interest in the lessons. Would ycu not like 
to try it in your class during October, November, and December ? 
There can be uv better time to do it than now. It will give you a 
good opportunity to judge of its merits before the new year. The 
number for the fourth quarter of this year is a very attractive one. 
It contains a handsome colored map, showing the location of the 
“seven churches,” also a ee. — picture representing the 


*4° “ icturea of Patmo- 
cities of the | seven _ church a o follpese expressly for THE 


ScHoLars’ QUARTERLY by superior artists. Beside the great variety 
of he)pful lesson matter, Toe ScnoLars’ QUARTERLY contains an order 
‘of service, and eight pages of appropriate and familiar hymns, among 
which are the choicest copyrighted hymns of P. P. Bliss and othera. 
If you have five scholars in your class, it will cost you thirty-five cents 
to supply them with this book for October, November, and D.cember. 
Why not do it? Address, 


JOHN D+ WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





“To Superintendents and Teachers. 





In order to widely circu'ate our REWARD CARDS, we will send sample card of each series, tree of charge, 
on receipt of 50 cents; this b.ing more than 40 per cent. discount from the price list which will accompany 
them, and upon this occasion only shall we be able to make this offer, future orders being subject to ordinary 
discount. We will also enclose with this package an exquisitely embellished Folder, containing the lessons 
fur the year, the golden texts, and calendar for 1880, To those who desire the Folder only, we will send it 
prepaid on receipt of 20 cents, 


KRONHEIM & MANZANEDO (Successors to WEMPLE & KRONHEIM), Art Publishers, 
No, 23 Liberty Street, New York City. 


~Tilnstrated Catalogue 140 p 








3 cent stamp. 


ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants: Bulbs 





M rN e4(@ LANTERN 


S25. 


NI Pa. 


60 VIEWSs 


Magic Lanterns avd Slides wanted 
_ Tho, J. Harbach, 809 Fi. bert St., 









Apply by letter for ‘Special Low Priced List," in which 
will be :f uud lastructions for Culture 


G 
Dep jin ANS 


alified testi- wi won Ce 4) 
ecter and 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Ridge’s Food has received the most up 
mouy from pe:sons of the highest ¢ 
responsibility to this and other countries. 


ULPIT PAINTINGS, 


Dup k ates of 100 sets used 
ip i’ ustrated sermons, in Lh. ae Pca 
efforts in 7.0 churches 
be d nim three $-cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 2) pw tors or super- 
intendents using them. 1020 Arch St,, Poila., Pa. 








cn BBreech-Loaders, 
Rifles, Revolvers, 
OUR a S15 SHOT. GUN 
Send me fo " sed Mow 
litustrated Catalo 











—— a — P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main street, CINCINNATE, oO. 
END for Catal of Sunday-school Books and 
§ blished b: the American Sa HN H b> - 
E re tee 'y nday-School J Pag ts PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 319 Wal- 





AGENTS WANTED FORTHE 
OMPLETE OME 


MBS. JULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S NEW BOOK. 
ac wo, kt vl, fz, a Besa 
Members, Stoney, Savings, and" *pendings are all 
clearly dealt witt in fascinating style. tull of anecdote 
and wit. Wich beautiful colored illustrations, new 
type, toned pa) “wt; choice bindings, a::d low price, 
work is BOUND HAVe AN SB 
book rat it has ever —— = —, attndms 
description and ex +\ erms. 

= Po MccURDY & 00., Philadelphia, Pa, 

AGENTS WANTED at once for the only 
richiy illustrated, 


authentic, and low-priced work fully describing the 


GEN, GRANT anovxn mz WORLD 


by Hon, J T. Headiev, the prince of descriptive wuthors, 
Lose no time, as the demand is simp/y immense, and 
territory being rapidly taken. Will outsell eny other 
b ok. For fuil particulars, address HUsSBARD 
BROS., 7: 733 Sansom st., Puila. 


BIG | PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What coste 4 cts. 





sells ——, for cts. Catalogne/ree. 8. M. 
EPENCER, i Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Per ainiog to Per- 
sons. Pirces, and 
Things. with bia k- 
oard designs, 
sible Studi s. Con- 
cert Exercises and 
Prayer-meeting 
Outlines, [ntroduc- 
tion. By J. H. Vin- 
cent D.D. Nearly 
Z 500 pages $1.75. By 
= mail. Ae’ts want d. 
‘E.. iB. TREAT, 805 Broapway, N. Y. 








~ 'Dhis | Lesson List embodies in a con- 


: Venient and unique form the Lessons, 
Go den Texts, aud Memory Verses se- 
i lecte1 by the L: sson Commi tee. f the 


Tuterpa‘ional Suoday schol conven- 
tion, and has receives tre endorsement 
and harty commend.tion of leadirg 


| sureriitend’nts and Sur day-schvol 
journa!s throughout the laud. 
Our L ston Lit ne ts a recrgnized 


and lo g felt w.nt, Fvery o ember of 
aS sndav-school needs a!\-t of the cur- 


rent lessons. The B ok-Mark Lesson- 
List, put iato the Bible, is «Jw ys at 
hand wen wauted. It is inva bable 
fr the r- views. It wi'! help to big 
Bibiestoschool. It isnsefal asa reward, 
Itis jastth thing o hand to & stranger 
LST in the eongregati n. 
following partie: John Fair anks, 46 
Matiso St Chiesgo, Ti: | ee iver, 
20 N>» P arl St bany, De. Cc. 
R. Blackall. 9 Murray ‘en ‘nals York 
Cits ; *oward Gano tt, 52 Bromfield t., 
B son; Gerreu & Be s. Pailade’ phia, 
Pa ; Rev. J. B. Hil, San Francisco Cal. 


read for -auple and circu'ar describ- 
ing styl-s and p ices, Add-e 8+ ither of 
INTERNA’ ATIONAL | SERIES OF BIBLE LES- 
SONS ilLustraced in t 





A full line of interesting Photographic Views on glass, 
flustrating a'! the important eventsof BisLe His- 


TORY, ¢Specally adapted for impre si g tne Bible 
Lessons on the mem: ry, and furm.ng an ente: tainment 
whicn is always attracave. 

Bay SEND ~TAMP FOR 80 P\GE CATALCGUE contsin- 
ine su trations of MaGic LANT* RNS acd “TF REvp- 
TICONS in every variety. a iapted forth smallest rooms 
and the argest hailse—ii-tet seve ai thou-and views, 
RELIGIOUS, HIsTURICAL. sce '°s Of p aves of interest 
in | bUROPE i, Abra. a¥Frica, and Amm#kicA. MIscaL- 


MCALLISTER, Manufactur'ng Optician, 
No. 9 Nassav Sr., NEw York. 


~ ROOFING MATERIAL. 


1, 2. and 3 ply Roofing Felte 
Rubber Ruvfing Pitch, etc. 


PAINTS, 


New Jersey Ename! for all w ork. 
Suate Paint f_r Roefs, e c. 


SLATE MANTELS. 


New designs, $19 up to #100, Lowest Prices. Standard 
goods, Descr.ptive cliculer free. 

WILLIS BARTLFTT, Agent 

20 South ae. | Strect, Phiisdeipuia. <n 


IMITATION “BTAINED “@LA88.—Fili- a vacancy long 
fei.te besuuiful ornamentation of commoa win- 
dow-penes,@«. A great invention, and a new neat, 
a d fascin. tir vag 


HHELA DIRS 
in tastefully and inexpe Sively beawuifyiog ther 
home’. It is easily applied either tempo arily or per- 
m nent’'y te glass in win ows of churches. Of ces, 
Libraries, Pari. rs, Bath Rooms Tra.sows, V-stibule 
. oors ete. with che full eff ct beauty and bri liaucy 
of colored glars in a@ricoly stained cr pa nted wiuduw, 

Large iilus rated pricel ss, ciren)x's and a beauti- 
ful 10x'4 Kugraving of the SMITHOGRAPH, full 
Pts aga <= JHE PRILA uae" By HERALD, elc., 

R GHENT. WANTE 


_L. LUM LSMITH 6:7 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
THE LATEST SUNDAY “MORNING SERMONS 


REV. C. H. SPURGEON 
REV. DR. TALMAGE. 


Revis d by them with Por ra't and Bog aphy ot 
come opinen. Ferme. aud sur Prop choo] Le son ex- 
plained, an necdo es an! a Prop.uevic Ar.icle, ace 
published EVERY WEEK in oa 


HRISTIAN HERALD. 


15 peranuum. S.+mple copies free. Age.ts wanted. 
Also can be bad from ail News i eal rs 
Add ess #, AITAAIN 63% Bible House, New Vork, 


Careful y s lected from 
one of .bhe best s ocks in 
the Wess. Will send 


eoubletheq autity wanted 
10 select fiou., the baianve 
tober turved. Curren 


pondence Bolicited. Ad- 
dress 


JOHN FAIRBANKS 


Pablisher, 46 Madison St. 
Chicago, I1l. 


ORGANS New Parlor Organs, 3 Se t Golden 


Tongue Ree ds, 5 Octaves, 13 Stops, 2 
Knee Swelis, Waluut < ase, arrented 6 years, Stool 
and Bo k only New 7 Oct. P.an«s. Stool, ¢ over, 
and Book, ouly e143.7 75. Illustrated Newspaper free. 
Address DANIslL F BEAT TY, Washington, N. J. 








Agents Wanted everyw here to sell 
to families, hotels ana large con- 
. ram non stock in the c.un- 


and terms the best. 
Coun'ry storek be AE vy ~ wie ink WELLS 
Tea COMPANY. Y 


1 Fulton St, N. O. Box 4560. 














LibraryNumbers. 
P.F. ett veren, 116 Nassau St.N.Y. 


1B Sion Alen Cum'd, (Oc 100.) 52 
Also Letters. per Sheet, 5 cts. | 
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